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CHARLES _H..LY SBE 


S not Kipling’s description of the ‘“‘Foreloper” a perfect metaphor of the Uni- 
tarians of old? So full did flow their mental vigor, so scornful were their 
minds of the calf-paths of the majority, so trustful were they in Truth’s rich 

response to them that diligently seek her! If a conventional conception of God 
offended their conscience and insulted their common sense, they altered that 
conception, and retorted upon their accusers the charge of atheism. If the 
popular theology revolted them, they consulted their philanthropic impulses 
and revised divine justice and providence to accord with the supremacy of divine 
love. If the Bible had in any respect become a stumbling block to their piety or 
their ethics, they plied their discrimination upon it and disused what they thought 
unworthy. If traditional rites belied their principles, they sought again the 
simplicity that is in Christ and discarded posturing and cant. If a hymn mis- 
stated their convictions, they wrote a new hymn, sometimes less, usually more 
beautiful than the old, but at all events fresh and strong and sweet from the well 
of living truth in their souls. If Gothic architecture annoyed them by its savor 
of dark and cruel beliefs, they built Doric churches, sun-filled, clean in line and 
‘color. God said to them, I am tired of inhuman and preposterous dogmas, a 
blotched and equivocal Bible, idolatrous cathedrals which in themselves are 
idols, insolent priests, and pulpit pedants! . . . For I am the God of the 
living—of the challenging mind, the crusading conscience; it is I, even I who 
hath kindled in you that impatience for justice and mercy which evermore 
supplants my old revelations by my new! 
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{From a sermon in this issue.] 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 11, 1926 


A Theological Sign 


I SEE SIGNS that point to a new theology. 

It is called the “theology of crisis.” We feel 
a great new idea moving in the mind of certain 
leaders. The thing is almost haunting in its 
reality. It is not a liberal idea. That is, it has 
none of the humanistic trend or fringe, nor indeed 
does it run with science. Quite the contrary, it is 
a pietistic theological upheaval, if we know what 
we are saying, and it is going to have a profound, 
though we think not salutary, effect upon the 
preaching of to-morrow, especially upon those 
preachers who cannot longer abide literalism and 
will not embrace liberalism or perfect freedom 
from churchly authority. 

A distinguished modernist, who has gone to the 
‘leadership of a training school for ministers, 
uttered one of those inescapable sentences the 
other day which will not go out of the mind. 
Curious, is it not, what pregnant vitality can come 
from cold type to a responsive spirit and verily 
open a vista of immeasurable new meaning? The 
sentence was a quotation from General William 
Booth: “The best preaching is damnation with the 
cross in the midst of it.” That sentiment and its 
context seemed strange and old, and it was difficult 
to believe it could come from such a source on such 
an occasion,—the beginning of a semester in a sem- 
inary which has a wide reputation for modernity. 

Whence, we asked, is this turning about, if such 
it be, this curious, almost eerie intimation, falling 
upon our world-hearted, social-minded day? 


Then came The H arvard Theological Review for | 
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July,—we are catching up with the printed word,— 
and the feature of the number was an elaborate ~ 
article by Prof. Gustav Kriiger of the University — 
of Giessen adapted from two lectures that he de- 
livered at Union Theological Seminary last March. 
His title is “The ‘Theology of Crisis.’ ” At once we ~ 
saw the relation between the two theological 
minds—the damnation doctrine and the crisis 
theory. For they are in essence one and insepa- 
rable. 

All of this, we believe, is more portentous than we 
can convey in a brief editorial. We do hope to have 
the reader get two things worth while,—that we 
are likely to have an other-worldly, pietistic move- 
ment, and the reason for it is the bankruptcy of the 
so-called old theology, with its incredibility in an 
age of science. Ministers and students will read 
the article by Professor Kriiger. He gives an ex- 
position of the “theology of crisis” which we may 
only suggest. 

In the autumn of 1920, a company of religious 
people was assembled at the Wartburg. A young 
clergyman by the name of Friedrich Gogarten, 
then almost unknown, delivered a lecture on the 
“Orisis in Our Culture,” the central point of 
which was the question, Is religion the soul or the 
crisis of that culture? To most of his hearers the 
propounding and the answer were new and some- 
what startling. The background of the young man 
is given, but these things and many other details 
we must pass over. The answer was direct and 
unequivocal; namely, religion means the crisis, that 
is, the doom of culture. We quote from the article: 

“Religion is anything but what the Enlighten- 
ment, idealism, and modern liberal Protestantism 
think it is, namely, the crown and fulfillment of 
true humanity. On the contrary, it is ‘the point at 
which not man’s health, but his sickness (that is, 
sin, the thing which separates us from God) be- 
comes manifest; where not the harmony, but the 
discord of all things begins to sound; not where 
culture is established, but rather where, together 
with its partner, barbarism, it is most emphatically 
called in question.’ 

“In conscious opposition to all who seek to bring 
harmony into the field of religion, Karl Barth [to 
whom Gogarten owed his instruction on this sub- 
ject] writes: “To be a religious man is to be a torn, 
a discordant, a restless man. Only he can be at 
one with himself in whom the great question of 
oneness with God has not yet been awakened.’ ” 

For ourselves, and we think for nearly all in the 
free church household, this is at bottom alien to 
our experience, and hostile to a faith which will 
fruit in good works. Occasionally we remark 
among the liberated a temperament that speaks like 
this, but we always come to a place where we de- 
tect a psychological, not to say something resemb- 
ling a pathological condition that largely explains 
the abnormal character of the phenomenon. Can 
it be in Germany due to a post-war psychosis? It — 
is a theology of frustration, a scheme of release 
from a futile career which its possessor would make 
into a blessing from God. It belongs, in our 
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solemn judgment, to a category of unnaturalness 
in religion which we should now and ever flee. 
The theory of the world, of humanity, of reli- 
gion, contained in the theology of crisis, separates 
a man from a holy ambition to achieve in every 
phase of life that which he calls culture. We would 


Say that culture is the rounded spiritual unity of 


a man’s manifold powers in the service of the 
world. Crisis theology, in fine, sets man apart 
from man. And that is not religion. Such other- 


worldly theories as this, which spell at last the~ 


catastrophe of humanity’s high ‘and hazardous em- 
prise, ought to be studied by the ministry and by 
them dispelled from the minds of the laity; for it 
belongs peculiarly to spiritually sensitive persons 
to grow impatient with the world’s coarse way and 
to rack their fine souls into a state of despair. Get 
their feet on the earth! 

In orthodoxy, as we have had occasion to say 
before, there is no peace with a religion minus the- 
ology. Such, indeed, is no religion at all. They 
are waking up to the fact. They will not come 
hither to the fair and boundless fields of freedom; 
and as we have also remarked, their social gospel 
is empty for the reason that they are beginning 
to see,—1t lacks a gospel. So in them history is 
about to repeat itself, and, as in the Middle Ages, 
our modern saints are going to flee this present 
world. Some will soon be saying that they will 
conquer by flight, and the return of the monastic 
idea will be here again, while the world with its 
sin and problem passes by on the deserted highway. 
The anniversary of St. Francis reminds us how 
hard it is to be a saint in the whole world. It is 
not only a less picturesque and emotional, but also 
a more businesslike and laborious calling. But 
less holy? 


Are Liberals Romanticists? 


IBERAL PROTESTANTISM imagines itself 
very realistic, and places too much reliance on 
human nature, overlooking its defects. Thus a 
writer lays the familiar charge. We have fallen 
into the error, he believes, because of the influence 
of Romanticism on our thought. We lack realism. 
The doctrine of the essential goodness of man for- 
gets that “Jesus had the habit of telling good people 
how evil they were and of discovering unsuspected 
goodness in those who passed as bad people.” This 
from Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Does he not give the whole case into our hands 
in that very last word about so-called bad people? 
Yes, we are exactly like Jesus in his doctrine of 
the goodness of all people, bad and good. But who 
will say we look at human nature’s performance 
“through rose-colored glasses?” Are we indeed 
quietists, who think the thing will all work out of it- 
self, an automatic universe compelling the progres- 
sive good to perfection? How can one say that 
who has elsewhere made observations unfavorable 
to the trend of humanism among us, which is dis- 
tinguished above all things for its dissatisfaction 
with everything that we are doing, and is well de- 


; scribed by his own phrase used in a quite different 
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application,—“the yearning for the unachieved 
in every achievement.” 

Our unwavering faith is in perfectible human 
nature. There is the kingdom of righteousness, or 
nowhere is the hope of the world. We are the last 
remove from quietism, though we study to be quiet 
that we may the better “disquiet the conscience of 
men.” And always would we say “Amen” to the 
blessing upon both those who are good and upon 
“those who want to be good.” Never have we been 
in jeopardy of soul on account of the opiate of 
“religion’s assurances of pardon and peace.” 'They 
have less place with us than loyalty and service 
and mastery. These be our ideals that will not let 
us be but make us go! 


At Two Extremes 


OW EXTREME we Americans are! At one 
pole is Dr. Clarence True Wilson of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, committing that great church to 
direct action in politics, with a headquarters right 
at the door of the Capitol in Washington, and with 
the avowed purpose to be in “the most influential 
place” to show what the Methodists believe is good 
“for the public welfare of the United States and 
the world.” At the other pole is the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Atheism calling 
upon the President not to issue a Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation (which he has done) because it is a reli- 
gious act, and from Jefferson’s time, as he himself 
said, the President “has been interdicted by the 
Constitution from meddling with religious institu- 
tions, their doctrines, disciplines, and exercises.” 
In the first case, we object to a church of any 
faith becoming a public caretaker of our morals. 
It is unsound; it is neither American nor Christian 
so to do, and it ought to cease. In the second case, 
there is no meddling, but only such an invitation 
to worship as would be accepted or declined accord- 
ing to the free will of the citizen. The form of 
Thanksgiving is not prescribed, except the reference 
to God, and God is not by any means a theological 
concept, but a familiar word to indicate the Good, 
the True, the Beautiful. It is a purely religious 
act, and the nation is spiritual or it is nothing. 
Who has no thankful heart toward friends, and 
life, and love, and the mystical power in which we 
live and move and have our being? 
Oh, for a modicum of common sense with ou 
zeal. That men would see things whole! 


Note 


Each year marks an increase in the number of 
persons among us who make quiet days in Lent. 
It is a commendable as it will no doubt be a suc- 
cessful effort which Thomas H. Elliott in particu- 
lar has been sponsoring, to have the several con- 
ferences appoint such a season for meditation 
under proper leadership. What we call the mysti- 
cal in religion is the quest here; and of course for 
us that means re-creation of the spiritual powers for 
service to the world. Study to be quiet! By all 
means, Let our churches and people think on this 
dear opportunity ! 


France, Still Mightiest on Continent 


Her crisis makes plain the reason why 


ILL ROGERS says that America and 

England will always be friends as 
long as they have each other to laugh at. 
And the English certainly are queer peo- 
ple. Almost as queer as the Americans! 
All Europe laughs at the funny ways of 
the Americans. For years, many authors 
of American musical comedies have chosen 
some real or fictitious Balkan country as 
the scene of their plays, for the Balkan 
people are supposed to be ludicrous. Yet 
just now a comedy is being given one night 
each week in Sofia, a Balkan capital, in 
which the funniest character is a wild 
American, at which the sedate Bulgarians 
loudly laugh. 


AMONG THE PEOPLE whom many 
Americans are inclined to laugh at and 
criticize are the French. They are so 
different from us! For example, we eat 
our meals in a jiffy and are glad to get 
them over with, so as to get at something 
worth while; but they eat slowly and 
leisurely, and consider their meals very 
much worth while. They drink lots of 
wine without considering this habit a 
grand demonstration of much-prized lib- 


erty, and also without feeling that they — | 


are committing a sin. They publish and 
exhibit magazines with obscene pictures, 
write pornographic books, and permit 
Paris to swarm with loose women. They 
have small families, do not take nearly 
as many baths as the Americans do, are 
a bit niggardly in their habits as compared 


to Americans, frankly enjoy living, and . 


do not continually subject themselves to 
such a tense moral strain as our American 
crusaders and reformers. Furthermore, 
they seem to be militarists. So we some- 
times think of them as not quite up to 
the mark. 

Yet for centuries the French have dom- 
inated Europe and are. still the greatest 
power on the Continent. They exert more 
influence on the art, literature, taste, 
styles, and press of most European coun- 
tries than any other people. And to-day 
the French seem to be as virile, heroic, 
gracious, and artistic as ever. In fact, 
_ just at present the nation is displaying an 
inspiring outburst of heroism and idealism. 
There is no Supreme Court or Pope who 
has a right to say just how a nation’s 
idealism shall express itself. In Russia 
it centers about mysticism, art, and ex- 
treme Utopian movements, in America 
about practical reforms and_ effective 
brotherhood, in England around a rather 
solemn religion, and in France about the 
Fatherland. Loyalty to France often calls 
forth devotion and consecration of the very 
highest order. Just now we see many ex- 
amples of that, one of the most striking 
of which was the formation of the French 
cabinet. By this step France performed 
a great service to democracy and to re- 
publicanism. 

We may think what we will of Poincaré. 
Perhaps he is superpatriotic, militaristic, 
excessively relentless toward Germany, but 
still his cabinet deserves our gratitude 
and approval. France was undergoing an 
extremely severe crisis. She was in im- 
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minent danger. A panic was on, and the 
people were extremely nervous. 
a dictatorship filled the air.” All over Eu- 
rope the nations have resorted to dictators 
to save critical situations. In Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, Greece, Hungary, Poland, and 
even in Roumania, democracy has given 
way to despotism. The people have been 
unable to solve their _ problems, and have 
meekly capitulated, turning over affairs 
to dictators. France, the greatest de- 
mocracy in Europe—France, who, though 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION TOGETHER 


Dr. William J. Mayo, great surgeon, said at 

Montreal that by use of the ultra-microscope, 

human life may be lengthened to seventy years 

and more; and to a church gathering he said 

the minister’s equipment in the healing of 

sickness was an inestimable ally of the 
physician 


not the mother of parliaments, has in- 
spired more democratic ardor over the 
whole continent of Europe than any other 
power in the world, seemed to be on the 
point of being compelled to resort to a 
dictatorship as the only way out of a situa- 
tion that was growing hourly more fateful. 

At that moment a broad coalition cab- 
inet was formed which included a large 
number of ex prime ministers, represent- 
ing many political parties. In order to 
join this cabinet, some of the men had to 


forego personal inclinations and party 


slogans and to co-operate with persons who 
had long been their bitterest political 
enemies. One, at least, Mr. Herriot, ran 
the risk of being excluded from his 
party. Yet, united by loyalty to France, 
they joined hands and performed an 
inestimable service to parliamentary 
governments. , 

After this cabinet came into power, it 


Talk of: 


at once adopted the most stringent meas- 
ures in order to repair the situation and 
avert impending disaster. 
introduced an emergency food régime which 
brought “war bread” back to French 
tables, and limited the number of courses 
that can be served at restaurants. It also 
regulated the prices of the fundamentals 
of life, and appointed a commission to 
study market conditions. 

Besides this, the new pbversaiiae set out 
to reduce the number of state officials and 
to diminish departmental expenditures. 
The number of judges was significantly re- 
duced, and many courts done away with. 
As a result, delegations have gone to Paris 
from different parts of France to complain 
to Mr. Poincaré and to ask that the eco- 


For example, it © 


nomic emergency measures be applied less — 


stringently; but the prime minister re- 
mains adamant. 

One of the district courts closed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the econ- 
omy program was in the home town of the 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Barthou. When 
his fellow citizens protested against this 
measure, which threw many of the min- 
ister’s chief supporters out of work, Mr. 
Barthou answered them as follows: “I 
know what I owe to my home town. My 
gratitude and. devotion to it will cease 
only when my heart stops beating. But, 
called by a great Frenchman to become a 
member of the government of France, I 
must serve my country according to the 
dictates of a strict impartiality. Before 
setting out on these reforms of the judici- 
ary, I foresaw and took into account all 
the results which would follow from this 
measure. I cannot believe that they will 
cause a rupture between my fellow citizens 
and myself. But if that should happen, 
I shall be proud to know that I close the 
book of my political life, written during 
the course of thirty-seven years, because 
I have sacrificed my personal political po- 
sition to the imperative demands of a 
great social need.” 

These are noble words spoken by a man 
ready to give heroic service to his country. 

Another striking instance of a high type 
of political service is Briand’s recent en- 
deavor to come to an understanding with 
Stresemann. The meeting which these two 
men had at the little town of Thoiry was 
a daring move on the part of the French 
minister ; for his people are still very much 
afraid of Germany, who is destined to re- 
cover rapidly and again become a rival 
of France. Yet, Briand sees that the only 
way for France to recover is by re-estab- 
lishing friendly relations with Germany; 
so he takes the first bold step in this direc- 
tion, in spite of the criticism he may ex- 
pect from his fellow countrymen and even 
from his chief. 


BESIDES THIS, the new cabinet has 
decided to increase the taxes and take 


other disagreeable and Spartan steps to- 


increase the revenue of the state and to 
stabilize the france. 

The invigorating influence of the new 
French cabinet is felt in many European 
states. R. H. MARKHAM, 
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Anything So Wonderful as a Libiary! 


An interview with Charles F. D. Belden 


“—7-7HE PUBLIC LIBRARY in the United 

States and Canada is only beginning 
to realize its possibilities. If only some 
benefactor would come along and say, 
‘Here are unlimited funds; use them as 
your judgment dictates’, a large library 
could develop a system of public service 
that would astound the nation.” 

This statement Charles F. D. Belden, 
director of the Public Library of Boston, 

made to me in the course of an inform- 
ing conversation about libraries, books, 
authors, and publishers—such a talk as 
lovers of books delight to engage in. Ex- 
plaining a trifle more in detail, he con- 
tinued: ‘There is no limit to the benefits 
which a free public library, adequately 
supported, can render to the community 
which it serves through the rich stores of 
information, entertainment, and inspira- 
tion available in the books upon its 
shelves. Under wise management its pub- 
lic service is restricted only by the amount 
of its funds—the funds necessary for the 
purchase of books, for their housing and 
proper care, for the making of catalogues, 
indexes, and other bibliographic aids in 
their use, and for attracting to its staff 
men and women whose training and ex- 
perience have equipped them for giving 
to the public the widest and wisest as- 
sistance in making use of library material. 
The outstanding task now confronting 
the public libraries of America is the wise 
and systematic direction of those who 
wish to broaden their knowledge and cul- 
ture through reading good books.” 

Mr. Belden is probably as well qualified 
as any student of book distribution to 
describe the relation of books to the pub- 
lic, and of the public to books. For eight 
years he was State Librarian of Massa- 
chusetts; and for the past eight years he 
has administered the Public Library of 
Boston. He is president of the American 
Library Association; chairman of the 
board of Free Public Library Commis- 
sioners, an office he has held since 1909; 
and a member of the Beacon Press publi- 
eation committee. These positions enable 
him to see the process of book making 
and distribution from a variety of angles. 
When he says, therefore, that the possi- 
bility of library extension in America is 
without limit, and asks for necessary ma- 
terial resources, the statement and the 
request compel more than usual attention. 

We were taking luncheon at the Har- 
yard Club, a short distance from Mr. Bel- 
den’s office at the Library, when he ex- 
pressed this opinion, and unfolded a 
dream of a library in every American city 
and town that should not only provide 
good books for the community, but should 
teach children and adults what to read, 
how to read, and, more important, to read 
with definite purpose. .In addition, let the 
library provide art exhibits and lecture 
courses, maintain an information service 
_broad in character, direct the foreign-born, 
—in brief, introduce the public to worth- 

while books, art, and music. 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


The public library of Boston is one of 
the three most important scholarly public 
libraries in the United States, the other 
two being the Congressional Library at 
Washington, and the New York Public 
Library. Description of its activities, 
therefore, may be taken as a model by 
librarians and that increasing number of 
persons who yalue the library privilege. 

Architecturally, it is one of the most 
beautiful library buildings in the world. 
The architect in charge was Charles F. 
McKim, who studied the Bibliothéque Ste. 
Geneviéve, of Paris, for ideas. In con- 
sequence, the structure somewhat re- 
sembles that famous edifice. The build- 
ing was completed February, 1895, at a 
cost of $2,368,000. Some of its art deco- 
rations are among the finest in existence, 
notably, the sequence of mural decora- 
tions by John Singer Sargent, and the 
“Quest and Achievement of the Holy 
Grail” (wall paintings) by Edwin Austin 
Abbey. It might be well to remark in 
passing that the Boston library is the 
pioneer in the United States, among free 
city libraries supported by general taxa- 
tion. It was founded in 1852. 

During the eight years of Mr. Belden’s 
directorship, the Library has steadily in- 
creased its usefulness. Appropriations for 
all purposes have gone up from $424,476.09 
in 1917-18 to $863,772 for a period of 
eleven months in 1925. Last year the 
total circulation of books through the 


main library at Copley Square and its 


thirty-one branches was well above 3,000,- 
000 volumes, an increase of more than 
200,000 volumes over the year previous. 
Last year 80,855 volumes were added to 
the Library. Fourteen per cent. of the 
total expenditure went for books, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers. On February 1, 
1925, 123,994 persons were regularly bor- 
rowing books through the card system, 
a gain since 1920 of 21,603 cards. The 
number of persons consulting books in 
Bates Hall, the main reading room, can- 
not be estimated. The room contains 310 
chairs, most of which are constantly oc- 
cupied. In addition, the Library conducts 
an extensive system of inter-library loans, 
affording books to other libraries, not 
only in the State but throughout the coun- 
try. In the newspaper room, 276 papers 
are on file. In the periodical room, a 
total of 1,495 current magazines are 
available. Then there are the patent col- 
lections, the vocational information files, 
shelves of Government documents Fed- 
eral and State, the Open Shelf Room for 
busy people, and four special libraries 
housed on the third floor, including the 
Fine Arts, Technology, Music, and Barton- 
Ticknor divisions. 

The Boston Library was the first to 
emphasize the need of special activities 
for children, and has kept continually 
in the forefront as regards this depart- 
ment of library works. When the King 
and Queen of Belgium visited the library 
in 1919, the feature that interested them 


most was the equipment and service for 
the children. 

The central library maintains a bindery, 
where during the past year 45,994 volumes 
were bound; a printing department; a 
carpenter shop; a paint shop; an engineer- 
ing force; and a light and power plant. 
It keeps thirty scrubwomen constantly at 
work, and has a total of some five hundred 
persons employed. Its shelves, if placed | 
end to end, would reach from Boston to 
Nashua, N.H., a distance of thirty-five 
miles. This fact alone should persuade 
borrowers of books to wait with patience, 
in particular since the average time a 
borrower waits for his book from the 
stacks is a trifle over eleyen minutes. 
The library is a big business organization, 
expending nearly $1,000,000 a year. 

Here is a great and varied institution 
serving a large and diverse population, 
ranging from hosts of students on the one 
hand—the Library is in the heart of Bos- 
ton’s great educational district—to chil- 
dren and adults of foreign lineage on 
the other. No person can frequent this 
library regularly without perceiving the 
fine altruistic spirit that characterizes all 
its staff, from the person who delivers 
books to card-holders, and the boy in the 
periodical stack room who will go out 
of his way to find an odd volume, to the 
director himself. The influencing motive 
is service to the individual. When one 
realizes that these privileges, really ex- 
ceptional, are rendered entirely without 
charge—that there, everyone may have 
access to the best of the world’s litera- 
ture, with courteous explanation added, 
it is inconceivable that persons should be 
found capable of violating confidence. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred visitors 
respect the rights of the building. It is 
the one irresponsible person who causes 
the trouble: who does not return valuable 
volumes, who mutilates the magazine or 
newspaper, who disturbs the quiet of the 
reading room, who enters a complaint if 
a book is a little delayed or is not avail- 
able when called for. 

On one oceasion the assistant in charge 
of the newspaper room brought to Mr. Bel- 
den a man who had been detected clipping 
an item from a newspaper. It developed 
that the offender was a lawyer of good 
standing, one fully aware of the penalty 
involved. His explanation, honest but in- 
conceivable, was that he had acted with- 
out thought. 

On the other hand are many who, like 
the Russian immigrant girl, Mary Antin, 
pay the library tributes of appreciation. 
Says Miss Antin in her widely read book, 
“The Promised Land,’ referring to the 
fact that the library at Boston, even more 
than the public school, had assisted in 
her education: “Anything so wonderful 
as a library had never been in my life. 
It was even better than school. ... One 
could read and read, and learn and learn, 
as fast as one knew how, without being 
obliged to stop for stupid little girls and 
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inattentive little boys to catch up with 
the lesson....It was my habit to go 
very slowly up the low, broad steps to 
the palace entrance, pleasing my eyes with 
the majestic lines of the building, and 
lingering to read again the carved inscrip- 
tions: Public Library—Buwuilt by the People 
—Free to All. ...I visited every part of 
the building that was open to the public. 
I spent rapt hours studying the Abbey 
pictures. I repeated to myself lines from 
Tennyson’s poem before the glowing 
scenes of the Holy Grail. Before the 
prophets in the gallery I stood mute... 
Bates Hall was the place where I spent 
my longest hours in the library. I chose 
a seat far at one end, so that looking 
up from my books I would get the full 
effect of the vast reading room. I felt 
the grand spaces under the soaring arches 
as a personal attribute of my being.” 

How does the book committee proceed 
to select books? Mr. Belden says that the 
library seeks to possess a copy of every 
worth-while book published in the United 
States and England, except fiction—and 
here is the problem. Amid a welter of 
books of fiction, obviously not all can be 
placed on the shelyes; the appropriation 
will not permit. “But even if it did,” ex- 
plained the director, “we would not buy 
them all by any means. The Library has 
a committee of readers of fiction,.made up 
of persons of literary judgment, who also 
are widely in touch with people. Members 
of the committee read the book, and re- 
port favorably or unfavorably, giving rea- 
sons. The result is that about two-thirds 
of the fiction is winnowed out. Yet here, 
too, we must exercise extreme care. Sup- 
pose a book by an unknown author is 
not recommended, and later that author 
attains high distinction. His earlier work 
will be valuable, not for intrinsic merit, 
perhaps, but as illustrating his formative 
period. Morever, a volume which we do not 
eare at the moment to add to our collec- 
tion may, for future generations, be use- 
ful because it will indicate the trend of 
the literature of the present period. 

“We buy twenty or thirty copies of 
some works of fiction—no, not always the 
best sellers. Because a book sells fifty 
thousand or more copies by no means 
proves it has permanent worth, or is a 
safe book for children. A publisher’s im- 
print may be sufficient to prove to our 
committee that the book is worth while. 
But, there are publishers and publisher. 

“What should writers write, and what 
should readers read? Those are ques- 
tions for experts. We endeavor to reply 
to every question asked in our library; 
and if we cannot answer adequately our- 
selves, we refer the questioner to a person 
who can.’ 

Here, Mr. Belden gave a list of names 
of experts who were well qualified to 
answer both questions. He said that with 
reference to what readers should read, 
the American Library Association was 
giving direct and valuable information. 
The Association has recently published a 
series of fifteen pamphlets under the gen- 
eral caption: “Reading with a Purpose.” 
In this series, such authorities as Vernon 
Kellogg, Dallas Lore Sharp, Ambrose W. 
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Vernon, and Alexander Meiklejohn have 
contributed succinet information about 
biology, great American books, pivotal 


‘figures of -history, and philosophy. Other 


authorities of note have written of other 
subjects. 

Mr. Belden is enthusiastic about the 
service the Association can render the na- 
tion, and has recently been traveling in 
the South in the interests of library ex- 
tension through that organization. The 
Association interests itself in all prob- 
lems pertaining to library work. It holds 
conferences ; conducts bureaus of informa- 
tion on Library affairs; has committees 
at work on legislation for libraries, book- 
buying, book-binding, revenues, interna- 
national relations, school libraries, hos- 
pital libraries, and work with the foreign- 
born; holds itself ready to answer ques- 
tions about library procedure and service; 
publishes book-lists; gives personal at- 
tention to needs of small libraries, and 
endeavors to attract qualified men and 
women into library work. Every United 
States soldier and sailor who was in the 
World War knows that the Association 
circulated good books through the army 
and navy. One of its later efforts has 
been made in connection with libraries 
for China, where the only book collec- 
tions for free distribution are in the 
large cities, and these inadequately 
administered. 

Yet we in this country live in a glass 
house. For our vast population we have 
as yet but six thousand free libraries. 
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The State of Massachusetts has a library 
in every city and town, a total of 407 
in its 835 cities and towns, and in the 
city of Boston, besides the public library 
system, there are upwards of four hun- 
dred circulating libraries, not to speak 
of the special libraries maintained by 
churches, banks, and business houses, the 
State Library, the Boston Atheneum, the 
University Collections. The State of 
Louisiana, outside of New Orleans, on the 
other hand, has but seventy-seven public 
libraries. These and six subscription li- 
braries serve only 30,000 of the 1,000,000 
inhabitants. In that State 10,000 persons, 
called “Cajuns,” can speak neither Eng- 
lish nor French, but have a dialect of 
their own. Imagine a section of country 
as large over as Massachusetts without 
one public library! This is unfortunately 
true of other sections than Louisiana. 

The American community has no better 
servant than its library. Yet the city of 
New York, up to last summer, paid junior 
library assistants about $900, and branch 
librarians $2,200, and had systematically 
reduced library appropriations each year 
for the past five years. Books, especially 
rare and valuable ones, cannot be bought 
without money. A competent and scholarly 
staff cannot be maintained without living 
salaries. Recognize the able men and 
women who in the past have administered 
libraries on salaries less than those paid 
the janitors. A community is known 
by the library it maintains as much as 
by its schools and churches. 


Channing in the Hall of Fame 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The Hall of Fame in New York City 
has enshrined the names of many Uni- 
tarians; among them, William Ellery 
Channing’s. His name was honored by 
the electors in 1900, and the inscriptions 


are in place; but no bust of Channing has . 


been installed. The cost of preparing and 
installing such a bust will be $3,000. The 
sculptor will be Herbert Adams, who made 
the statue of Dr. Channing opposite the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston. 

At its annual meeting last May, the 
American Unitarian Association adopted 
a resolution commending the project of 
securing a bust of Dr. Channing, and the 
undersigned were appointed a committee 
to raise the necessary funds. Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, 299 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, was appointed treasurer of the 
Fund, to whom checks should be sent. 

The committee would like to appeal ‘to 
the constituency of THe Cristian Rea- 
IsTER to help this worthy cause. As a 
result of a letter which went out a few 
weeks ago, the sum of $494 has already 
been secured. May we appeal to generous 
Unitarians and admirers of Dr, Channing 
to aid us in this endeavor? 


Paut Reverr FRroryineuam, 
Freperto A, Hustis, 
CHarLEes Bourn, 
Bertha LANDMAID, 
Epwin Farrvry, 
Committee, 


As treasurer of the Channing Bust Com- 
mittee, I acknowledge gifts from the 
following: 


Paul B. Hoeber, Flushing, N.Y. 

Mrs. A. B. Robinson, Montclair, N.J. 

Kenneth ©. Walker, Hollis, N.Y. 

S. R. Mayer Oakes, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

L. H. Latimer, Flushing, N.Y. 

E. P. Harris, Montclair, N.J. 

¥, A. Eustis, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. David Cheever, Wellesley, Mass. 

8. T. Jones, Elizabeth, N.J. 

Mrs. Harry G. Nichols, Boston, Mass. 

Maxwell Copelof, Flushing, N.Y. 

Miss F'. EB. White, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I, Tucker Burr, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Pickman, Boston, Mass. 

Spencer Lathrop, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Joseph Allen, White Plains, N.Y. 

Robert Starr Allyn, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

R. 8. Collyer, New York 

Dr. Hugo Cramer, New York 

Louis A. Frothingham, North Waston 
Mass. 

Theo. L. Frothingham, Brooklyn, N.Y. _ 

W. H. Aborn, Orange, N.J. 

Walter Channing, Boston, Mass. 

Harriet BE. Johnson, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. ©. I. Thayer, 

Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Marion P. Motley, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. R. G. Shaw, -Wellesley, Mass. 

Miss Mary Otis Russell, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Eva Channing, Boston, Mass. 


Epwin Farrtey, Treasurer. 
New Yor, N.Y. : 


. within these walls. 


HE TIME draws near the festival of 

resurrection, and after the long winter 
we have passed through it is natural that 
we look out each morning upon our campus 
and the distant rim of our valley with 
deliberate credulity for the great miracle. 
A century’s file of almanacs could not 


repress the thrill with which we watch 


the promenade of the first robin, or spy 
the glint of the first bluebird in the bushes! 
Who would have dreamed that in the 
frozen dark of winter the crocuses were 
biding their time, sharpening their green 
tips to pierce through the sod at the first 
dropping of warm rain? Or that, four 
feet or so below the ground, the maple 
sap was gathering, indeed fairly boiling, 
for its upward rush at the first thaw? 
Who, without previous demonstration, 
would have surmised that the dry and 
brittle sticks of the lilac shrubs outside 


~ our chapel windows would shortly become 


Corinthian pillars supporting a marvelous 
architrave of petal and perfume? This 
delightful evidence that reality resides in 
life’s surprises as well as in its strata and 
data, appeals very strongly to one who, 
sixteen years ago this spring, found the 
largest wild violets he had ever seen in a 
field where now stands his home, shelter- 
ing his wife and son. 

But in any case, is not the spring 
renascence, so pertinent to the rhythm and 
destiny of our own life process, the con- 
summate revelation through Nature that 


The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring; 

And ever upon old decay 

The greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His hope in all. 


I trust it is with the happy assurance 
of this truth that we enter together upon 
the work of the coming months. For in 
a sense they are-the last chapter of the 
history of this School, so far as its original 
aspect and identity are concerned. They 
are the last in which study of sacred 
wisdom and preparation for the sacred 
calling will be pursued on this hilltop and 
For eighty-two years 
young men and women have lifted their 
eyes from laborious pages to the soft green 
of the leaves in the elms without, or the 
mists low over the April fields, or the 
friendly round hills across the valley, and 
have gained refreshment of spirit and en- 
largement of soul through these theopha- 
nies of the Eternal. For how many others, 
as for ourselves, trudging up Chestnut 
Street on a starry night, have the spires 
of the sentinel pines before the Hall sent 
a glow of natural piety to the heart, and 


a sense of spiritual peace behind the 
_ lighted windows looking out over the town! 


In the rooms you now occupy, scores of 


"young men have lived and worked and 
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CHARLES H. LYTTLE 
Professor of Church History 


played, and on a day in June or September 
haye gone out with fervent prayer to the 
hard tasks and often uncertain results of 
the Liberal ministry. What wrestlings 
with the angel of conscience your room has 
known—how often the blessing has not 
been won, secret defeat has soured into 
cynicism, and the hand that had taken the 
plow slackened and turned back! How 
often, too, the spirit has prevailed, and in 
solemn moments of self-conquest and self- 
denial, through earnest seeking of the 
best and constant serving of the inward 
law, power has come, the conviction and the 
passion for service, evangelism, prophecy 
—and great ministers have been born! 
When, some one of these spring nights, 
you awake from a deep dream of peace, 
and the moonlight is in your room, I hope 
you will give a sober thought to the asso- 
ciations that cluster there, and will feel 
a sense of brotherhood with those who 
have occupied your place and who regard 
their sojourn in this old Hall as sacred as 
Channing deemed his stay in Richmond: 


I look back on those days and nights 
of loneliness and frequent gloom with 
thankfulness. If ever I struggled 
with my whole soul for purity, truth, 
and goodness, it was there. There, 
amidst sore trials, the great question, 
IT trust, was settled within me: whether 
I would be the victim of passion and 
the world, or the free child and ser- 
vant of God—in silence and loneliness 
preparing to toil for truth and 
holiness. 


But the time is close at hand when 
these halls will be vacant of students, the 
pleasant walks of our campus deserted or 
given to secular errands; prayer and 
hymn, in all likelihood, will never more 
be heard in this chapel. Impressed not 
only by the sadness of such a prospect, 
but by the seriousness of the venture our 
School is making, I have tried to put into 
words my interpretation of the responsi- 
bility which the spirit of our School lays 
upon those of us who are to bear the ark 
from the old shrine to the new. In what 
temper are we to spend the next few 
months, and to approach the great, and, 
we trust, the auspicious change in the 
fortunes of this institution we all love? 
It is unnecessary to remind you that the 
number of training schools for the min- 
istry of the Free Churches is very small, 
nor is our School one of the more im- 
portant among them. I recall, however, 
that Emmanuel was but one of the col- 
leges of Cambridge; yet the oak that grew 
from this acorn which Sir Walter Mild- 
may planted was Harvard and New Dng- 
land, and, to a considerable degree, Protes- 
tant America. Not rich endowments, nor 
renown for classical scholarship distin- 
guished Puritan Emmanual; but there was 
some spirit there, almost indefinable at 
this distance, that made the difference. It 
seems to have been on the part of 
Emmanuel an extraordinary moral ear- 
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Girding the Spiritual Pioneer 
A sermon that was preached before the removal of the Meadville School to Chicago, 
and is now printed as a kind of Memorial on the perennial mission of the liberal preacher 


nestness, an inflexible loyalty to clear 
convictions, dexterity of mind, and a tire- 
less zeal in preaching and debating the 
austere positions of Puritanism. Some- 
thing like this is true of our School. Out 
of all proportion to its comparative pov- 
erty and obscurity, our alumni have gone 
forth literally to all parts of the world, 
seeking to reclaim Jesus’ gospel from 
ecclesiasticism, and to leaven Protestant 
doctrine with reason and progressiveness 
and moral consistency. The spirit of these 
men and the teaching of our School I can 
find nowhere more inspiringly illustrated 
than in the words of the Christ vision to 
Paul: “Arise! stand upon thy feet! for I 
have appointed thee a minister and a 
witness !” 

That is to say, more explicitly—Be 
morally and intellectually a@ man! self- 
reliant, fearless, worthy of the highest 
calling on earth! No longer lie supine in 
the weakness of fear or shame; no longer 
bow with slavish assent to absurd taboo 
or tradition, catechism or _ sacrosanct 
scripture—but stand erect and indepen- 
dent, in the natural freedom of your 
nature, in emancipation from timidity and 
darkness of mind; attain moral manhood 
by the mastery of indolence and mean 
habits; achieve spiritual authority by the 
resolute denial of self. 

To hundreds of our students the word 
of the Lord has come with this meaning, 
filling their hearts with flame. Leaving 
all behind them save conscious limitations 
and ignorance, they have sought this 
School on a back road in order that in the 
company and by the counsel of their new 
Liberal friends, they might test and fortify 
their calling. 

I wish I were able to convey to you 
unforgettably the reality of this illumina- 
tion of mind—the characteristic religious 
experience of Liberalism, which it has 
been the function of our School to trans- 
late into missionary ardor and service. A 
mind, striving for stamina and unity, a con- 
science rebelling against the unrealities, 
the irrationalities, the moral dilemmas of 
Calvinism or Catholicism, receives from 
the lips of a Liberal prophet, or a stray 
tract of Channing, Emerson,, James Free- 
man Olarke, the news that man is not 
lost in sin, nor forgiveness monopolized 
by the clergy; that the divine grace does 
not wait upon an emotional convulsion, 
but flows in daily impulses and affections ; 
that human reason is a trustworthy guide 
to heaven, that the incredible or revolting 
things in the Bible spring’ not from God’s 
wisdom but man’s childishness; that 
heretics can be good Christians; that up- 
right and loving hearts are not the product 
of orthodoxy alone, but of the spirit of 
humanity immanent in all the religions 
man did ever find; that through the his- 
tory of Christianity there have been men 
and groups of men seeking earnestly to 
know the teaching by following the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, And so the light has come 
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We are having a battle now 
with the Fundamentalists 
in California over the read- 
ing of the Bible in the 
schools, and we need such 


papers as THE CHRISTIAN 
-REGISTER to give us 
inspiration 
H. L. BAGGERLY, 
Publisher, The San Jose Evening News. 


San Jos, Cauir. 
October 20, 1926. 


flooding into groping minds, and a new, 
broad, free, self-reliant life of thought and 
conscience has arisen, with unperishable 
joy and peace. From this experience, in- 
tellectual if you care to call it such, but, 
in any case, vital, have been born in many 
of Meadville’s sons a scrupulous habit of 
self-criticism, a robust optimism, a bound- 
less tolerance, and a pastoral eagerness to 
save men’s souls in like manner by bring- 
ing to them a knowledge of the truth: 


Oh, more than gold has been the lore 

We learned beside thy knee; 

The faith that grows from more to more, 
The truth that maketh free. 

The strength to do and to endure 
Through good report and ill; 

The heart of love, the conscience pure, 
And the undaunted will. 


I have elaborated this description of the 
religious experience most common in our 
Unitarian history, and of our School's as 
well, not only because there is rife to-day 
some disparagement of so-called ‘intel- 
lectualism” in religion, but because I wish 
you clearly to understand the position of 
our School in the past as a blockhouse on 
the theological frontier, manned by and 
resorted to by spiritual pioneers. Now, 
pioneering requires power—of brain, of 
purpose and will. A pioneer, to deserve 
the name and future generation’s applause, 
must in all things stand solidly on his 
feet, self-sufficient in loneliness, indepen- 
dent in convictions. He must be unafraid 
of finding new portages and exploring 
virgin wilds. He must be competent and 
courageous to cope at an instant’s notice 
with the hazards of progress. Conformity, 
the sleepy and clumsy mind, enervating 
sensuality, timid immobility, are of nec- 
essity barred from his character. He 
foregoes, of course, opportunities of rich 
ownership and social prominence in the 
settled lowlands; but life rewards him 
with her epic values—the joy of audacious 
adventure, and of perils overcome; the 
respect of men his peers for honest worth; 
the strong freedom to act and speak truth ; 
the glow of immortal achievement, of see- 
ing what he foresaw. 


The gull shall whistle in his wake, the blind 
wave break in fire, 

He shall fulfill God’s utmost will, eanedarahie 
His desire ; 

And he shall see old planets pass and alien 
stars arise, 

And give the gale his sea-worn sail in shadow 
of new skies. 
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So shall he blaze a nation’s way with eee 
and with brand, 

Till on his last-won wilderness an Bmpire’s 
outposts stand. _ 


Is not Kipling’s description of the “TFore- 
loper” a perfect metaphor of the Unitarians 
of old? So full did flow their mental 
vigor, so scornful were their minds of the 
calf-paths of the majority, so trustful were 
they in Truth’s rich response to them that 
diligently seek her! If a conventional 
conception of God offended their con: 
science and insulted their common sense, 
they altered that conception, and retorted 
upon their accusers the charge of atheism. 
If the popular theology revolted them, 
they consulted their philanthropic impulses 
and revised divine justice and providence 
to accord with the supremacy of divine 
love. If the Bible had in any respect be- 
come a stumbling block to their piety or 
their ethics, they plied their discrimina- 
tion upon it and disused what they thought 
unworthy. If traditional rites belied their 
principles, they sought again the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ and discarded 
posturing and cant. If a hymn misstated 
their convictions, they wrote a new hymn, 
sometimes less, usually more beautiful 
than the old, but at all events fresh and 
strong and sweet from the well of living 
truth in their souls. If Gothic architec- 
ture annoyed them by its savor of dark 
and cruel beliefs, they built Doric 
churches, sun-filled, clean in line and color. 
God said to them, I am tired of inhuman 
and preposterous dogmas, a blotched and 
equivocal Bible, idolatrous cathedrals 
which in themselves are idols, insolent 
priests, and pulpit pedants! Up to my 
ears, each morning brings the outrage of 
the poor above the unctuous litanies of 
Dives! I cannot hear the Glorias of your 
lip religion for the sobbing of the Negro 
slave, the drunkard’s family, the shattered 
soldier writhing in the mud! God said to 
them, Arise, stand upon your feet, pro- 
claim afresh my old commands, prophesy 
with fury against the idolatries of my 
people, against their selfish apologies, their 
vain rites, the senseless faith they offer 
me! Behold, thee also have I anointed 
to preach good tidings to the poor, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to release the captives, 
to give sight to the blind and liberty to 
the oppressed, and this is my acceptable 
year! For I am the God of the living—of 
the challenging mind, the crusading con- 
science; it is I, even I who hath kindled 
in you that impatience for justice and 
mercy which evermore supplants my old 
revelations by my new! 

My purpose in describing at length the 
religious experience which has undoubtedly 
drawn most souls to Unitarianism is not 
elegiac but quite practical. Are there not 
many voices to-day declaring that true 
religion has little or nothing to do with 
“intellectualism”? that communion with 
the Eternal Goodness and effluence of the 
nobler, purer sentiments cannot proceed 
from the mere operation of a liberating 
idea, however grand, upon the mind? that 
a soul’s new birth with the related cleans- 
ing of motives and enlargement of sym- 
pathies, comes only through the rapture 
of surrender to a divine personality, or 
through ritual sesthesis, or a mystic elation 
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far remote from the study, the prae ed 
the pulpit? 

These experiences also are valid; put 
spiritual rebirth through intellectual en- 
lightenment and liberation is a fact well 
attested by numberless instances, partic- 
ularly in our Unitarian fold. It is indeed 
the classic Unitarian experience, negligible 
only when men have stopped thinking and 


the god of things as they are reigns over 


Liberalism. Without it, most of our 
alumni would never have sought this 
School; it were singular indeed if you 
yourselves have not been attracted to 
the Liberal ministry by the enthusiasm 
of some great fulcrum idea by which old 
dungeons in your mind were pried open 
to the light, or which stabbed your reason 
broad awake, goaded your conscience to 
candor, stirred your sympathies to pas- 
sion, your logical faculties to consistency, 
your ideals to action and the total re- 
direction of your life. Indeed, there is no 
religious experience higher or more effec- 
tual than such an illumination of the 
mind, earnestly pondered and devoutly ap- 
plied to life. 

Our School’s future, our movement’s ex- 
istence, your own title and usefulness as 
spiritual pioneers, depend upon a clear 
grasp of this great truth. Gratefully you 
are to regard it, jealously you should 
practice it and by its miraculous power 
set at liberty all who are bound. Stoutly 
you are to defend this gospel of the en- 
lightened free reason, as the very genius 
and charter of Unitarianism against the 
slurs of self-indulgent ritualists and of 
sentimental pseudo-mystics. Reject or dis- 
parage it, and you imperil the unique 
principle of our history, the fruit of age- 
long conflicts with credulity; you dismay 
a host of souls whose new life depends 
upon the religious validity of their in- 
tellectual transfiguration. ' 

Avoid exposing your own minds to the 
assaults of the newest theories, the most 
recent, even startling speculations in 
science and philosophy, and you will be- 
come tick-tock preachers, parrots of stale 
credos, with encysted convictions and a 
mummied faith. Others will occupy your 
place on the spiritual frontier and lead 
the march of truth. But stand forth into 
the roughest gales of doubt, follow with 
composure the farthest leadings of the 
Time Spirit, rejoice in the audacities of 
science and the dreams of utopians, think 
heretically, again heretically, and then 
conservatively, and your ministry will be 
a very radiance of light and life! <A 
legion of great ideas, revolutionary in 
their bearing, millennial in their powers, 
clamor to-day at the doors of the human 
mind; as for instance, the eugenic self- 
determination of our race, the abolition of 
poverty through collectivist motives and 
methods, the federation of the world, and 
the replacement of war by law, the curing 
of moral evil by medical-and mental 
science—in short, all the gigantic radical- 
isms implied in man’s redemption by Man. 
I need not enter into the religious im. 
portance of these ideas. I need not assure 
you that each and all are capable of un- 
sealing the fountains of moral passion and 
pity and letting righteousness roll down 
as a mighty stream upon the earth. Re- 
ceive them as burning coals upon your 
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lips and within your hearts, and you will 
-eross the wilderness, the quicksands, the 
deserts of modern thought, and open for 
your kind a whole new world of spiritual 
good. 

' The girding of such spiritual pioneers 
has been the major function and tradition 
of our School. I pray, therefore, that as 
we relinquish this old blockhouse on the 
hill above the Indian trail, that Washing- 
ton followed and Lafayette knew, we may 
carry with us the power and purpose of 
spiritual pioneers. Highty-two years from 
now may some one say of our School’s 
record in Chicago,—All her sons have been 
pioneers of truth, makers of tradition, not 
lackeys; blazers of new trails, scorners 
of insincerity and stagnation, athletes and 
crusaders of right, strenuous and intrepid 
builders throughout the West of the 
foundations of a new social order and a 
new theology of Man. 

So may the last days in the old home 
be marked by a thoughtful reverence and 
gratitude. May we be aware of the turn- 
ing of many hearts throughout the land 
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toward this beloved hilltop, and transmute 
into our hearty effort and prayerful reso- 
lution their tender farewell. May the 
deep silences of the spring night bring us 
very near to those who here have drunk 
of the fountain of life, and have put on 
the armor of truth. May the invigorating 
days of blue sky and flooding sunlight 
revive in us every high aspiration that 
brought us to this place, so that our School 
with fullest vitality and enthusiastic 
promise may go forth to the new field and 
the greater future. 


Within these walls what voices break 
The silence to the inward ear! 

What memories rise and visions wake 
Of friend and teacher, sage and seer! 


Unbound by outgrown rite and creed, 
Yet nurtured from a loving past, 

They dared to trust the Spirit’s lead, 
Nor deemed its latest word the last. 


Here be our holiest vows renewed, 
Here be reconsecrate our powers ; 
The love of truth, the fearless mood 
That stayed the fathers still be ours! 


Notes of an Itinerant Editor 


Attendance upon four conferences 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


HE REGISTER published promptly 

the news reports of the four confer- 
ences of the Middle West which met in 
October, and my part is to tell of some 
of the experiences and observations I 
made at these meetings and on other 
church occasions. My journey covered 
in all thirty-five hundred miles, and I 
visited Kalamazoo, Chicago, Sioux City, 
Des Moines, Omaha, St. Paul, and Min- 
neapolis, from October 4 to October 15. 
It was arranged last winter that I should 
go out and “face the subscribers.” The 
wisdom of the cordial invitation is ap- 
proved, after the visit, by no one more 
than by myself, for the scores of personal 
acquaintances I was able to make gave 
me a series of impressions which, all 
-made into a composite whole, are bound 
to influence and improve the editorial con- 
duct of this journal. An editor must go 
out. 

In those regions where sparse numbers 
and vast distances are still marks on our 
pioneer task, there is a mettle in character 
and a sureness in promise that one does 
not always find in parts where the thing 
we stand for is not so stoutly resisted. 
But this tells only the lesser half of the 
story. The fact is, wherever these folk 
are, they are among the leaders in their 
communities. They are the creators and 
keepers of the good. That is true in 
every part of the land, and it fortifies 
one in the conviction that qualitative is 
better than quantitative religion, We 
seek both, of course! Louis Pasteur, 
someone said, was of greater service to 
the world than forty millions of his com- 
patriots. It proves also that the influence 
exerted by individuals is quite as impres- 
sive as the power of a church organiza- 
tion, though in any city the fact that there 


stands a Unitarian church is enough to 
assure one that it is no mean city. From 
the sources of power, to be found in the wor- 
shipful pursuit of truth for life, the peo- 
ple are still fed with purity and fidelity 
by their ministers. We are likely to speak 
much of our liberty, in a time like this; 
but the only thing that gives liberty sanc- 
tion and authority is what we do with it, 
and that is determined by our spirit- 
uality. I want to bear witness that the 
mystical and dynamic forces of true reli- 
gion were everywhere manifest. From the 
devotional meeting in Kalamazoo, where 
Dr. A. P. Reccord of Detroit spoke with 
moving appreciation of the lamented 
Rudolph Hucken, to the conduct of his 
service by Rev. Charles EH. Snyder, and 
the reading of Lowell’s lines on the “Pres- 
ent Crisis,” by Rev. Frederick M. Eliot in 
St. Paul, at the end of my journey, it was 
one and religious. I might make a cata- 
logue of all of those who spoke. There 
was no confusion of tongues, but a single 
voice and spirit. I think that the utter- 
ance that got deepest into my heart, be- 
cause of the need I feel of it, was what 
President Percy Gardner of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League said in Omaha. 
“Thousands of those who are feeling 
their way out of the seeming certainties 
of Orthodoxy”, be declared, “fear the 
seeming uncertainties of Unitarianism. 
Many of those who count themselves Uni- 
tarians doubt the fixity of our purpose. 
In our own group lurk ghosts of division 
—one wearing the hood of theism, and one 
the hood of humanism. To those who 
would hew true to the pure spirit of Uni- 
tarianism, there need be no doubt of the 
certainty of our cause. In the real sense 
of the word we have a creed—an all-em- 
bracing creed. Our faith is the most 
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positive, definite, and enduring of any 
known religious group. Man’s conception 
of God may change. Man’s conception of 
his relation to the universe may change. 
Man’s conception of his relation to human- 
ity may change. But we are bound to- 
gether with that which is unchangeable. 
We are bound together in freedom to seek 
the truth.” 

After leaving Boston, the first person 
I met was Dr. Reccord at the station in 
Kalamazoo. He told me of the forthcom- 
ing meeting of the Federation of Labor. 
Neither Dr. Reccord nor I could then know 
—it was October 5—how large a storm 
could come from such a little cloud; but 
we could expect that the Unitarian Church 
would be right! In Chicago I had a pleas- 
ant time at the Associate Alliance meet- 
ing and luncheon. I heard Dr. Franklin 
C. Southworth begin the interesting series 
of addresses on theological education, and 
I felt a thrill of satisfaction that the 
Meadville School and the First Church 
occupy those four admirable corners in 
the heart of the university section. Every- 
body seems happy. The new day of the 
School, and of the church, comes quite 
naturally into the life of the people. I 
went to Lincoln Center where, in the home 
of Rey. Curtis W. Reese, I found Rev. and 
Mrs. Earl F. Cook, who had come from 
their summer residence. Mr. Cook bears 
with equanimity, and indeed with zest 
for religious truth and progress, the period 
of invalidism, and Mrs. Cook is his cheer- 
ing and resourceful companion. At the 
hotel, George G. Davis and I went into 
the breakfast room one morning just 
behind Newton D. Baker, formerly Sec- 
retary of War. Because we are both Johns 
Hopkins men, and have certain other in- 
terests in common, I greeted him, and 
when he had finished his meal he came 
over and sat with us. It was most inter- 
esting to learn that his famous plea for 
cancellation of the debts of our Allies in 
the War was written not, aS many per- 
sons believed, after M. Clemenceau had 
written his plea to America, but some 
weeks, before. It was published at the 
psychological moment after having been 
held by the editor. 

I had the honor to sit at the speakers’ 
table at the luncheon given in the Palmer 
House by the English Speaking Union to ~ 
the Lord Bishop of London. He is an 
easy-going and charming man, who will 
keep things human and sensible, and when 
need arises put his foot down flat. It 
was a large company, and many notable 
people were there—Jane Addams opposite, 
and on my left, Thomas Cadett, the first 
English newspaperman to be accredited 
under the Page fellowship in journalism. 
He had just come in from Los Angeles, 
where he did his first bit of six weeks on 
The Times, and was now working on The 
News, with his next assignment on The 
Christian Science Monitor in Boston. On 
my right was the Bishop’s friend and com- 
panion on his journey, Ormond Blyth, who 
was much amused by many American 
things unusual to him, and, altogether, 
was having a great time. 

In Sioux City I preached to a large 
congregation, and met many interesting 
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Children’s Book Week 


Realms of Gold 


- There is no doubt about it. Whatever progress or retrogression may have taken place, dur- 
ing recent years, in other spheres of literary effort, in books for children there has been only gain. 
Both in form and content, literature for juveniles has now arrived at a point little short of per- 
fection. The modern understanding of juvenile psychology, together with the growing appreciation of the 
conspicuous part played by reading in the lives of boys and girls, has produced an increasing flood of works © 
of many kinds; stories, histories, biographies, poems, travels, beautifully printed and illustrated, and so well 
written that they are certain to bring delight to the child mind and heart. We have only to recall the juvenile 
literature of a short generation ago, slovenly printed, unattractively bound, carelessly written, save in a few 
notable instances, to recognize the advance made. In observance of Children’s Book Week, we present herewith 
a series of brief reviews of many of the season’s offerings for youthful reading. They present a variety of 
titles, classified under different heads, practically all‘of which are admirably suitable for Christmas or birth- 


day presents to the junior members of your household. 


For Little Tots 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY T. Bar. By 
Margaret J. McHiroy. New York: HE. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50. 

We have all enjoyed the picture called 
“The New Love,” a chubby baby sound 
asleep, closely clutching a Teddy Bear, as 
innocent-looking as the child, Apparently 
not all Teddy Bears are as angelic as the 
one pictured, for here we have the tale of 
a really naughty Teddy Bear, who caused 
a riot in the Toy Shop where he lived and 
more or less of an uproar wherever he 


went when he escaped into the wide, wide J 


world. Little children will be highly 
amused at Mr. Johnny T. Bear’s pranks, 
and perhaps relieved to find him at the 
story’s end in safe hands and leading an 
exemplary life. At night he was prone 
to confide tales of his mad career to the 
ears of the attentive and admiring dolls; 
but when they would sigh for similar ad- 
ventures, very soberly he would say, “This 
is the best place, after all. This is the 
place I was hunting for all the time, for 
this is the place where things are the way 
that they ought to be.” Perhaps he was 
the bear in the picture, after all. Who 
knows? BE. F. M. 


Tue CuRIOUS CRUISE OF CAPTAIN SANTA. By 
Ruth Plumly Thompson. COhicago: The Reilly 
é Lee Co. 

We have all wanted so much to visit 
the Northland where Santa Claus lives 
and see the jolly old fellow actually at 
work getting ready for his famous annual 
trip; but imagine what fun Jim the 
Chimney Sweep, Huggerumbo the polar 
bear who lived on Snowshoe Mountain, 
and Penny, Santa’s pet penguin, all had 
when Santa took them a-journeying in the 
ship he had made and named The Chimney 
Pot. Just to go anywhere with Santa 
would be the greatest fun in the world; 
but what joy to start out for the Lost 
Islands, where the live toys grow! All 
sorts of thrilling adventures attended the 
journey before the Chimney Pot, with a 
terrible jolt, came to a sudden stop against 
the walls of the sky, at the very gates of 
the sunset. Only Santa would have been 
clever enough to avoid the blazing setting 
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After all- there is nothing 
like A GOOD BOOK! 
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sun, and quick enough to slip after it 
through the gates into the land on the 
other side of the sunset. One must read 
to appreciate the wonders of this land— 
rocking bears, elephants and lions, spark- 
ling caverns made entirely of candy, dolls 
who daily talked Squeak, the oldest toy 
language in the world. These are but a 
few of its wonders. It was hard to leave 
such a marvelous place, but The Chimney 
Pot finally came flying back through the 
sunset gates, and even then strange things 
happened. Anyone who can resist this 
charming story must confess that he is 
growing very, very old, and no one wants 
to admit so terrible a calamity. §&.F.M. 


InceR JOHANND’S LiveLy Dornes. By Dik- 
ken Zwilgmeyer. Translated by Emilie Pouls- 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard (Co. 
$1.75. ’ 
There really is no question that Inger 
Johanne’s doings were lively, exceedingly 


-when Inger was about. 
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Something was always happening 
But do not jump 
at the conclusion that Inger was a naughty 
child. Her intentions were usually of the 
best. Let us call her rather a victim of 
her inspirations. So many wonderful 
plans occurred to her fertile brain that 
it would have taken a far older and wiser 
head to~foresee the consequences of ex- 
ecuting them. Who could have guessed 
that sticking her china doll into the dough ~ 
of Baker Schulze (he was so good-natured 
that day!) would not be a fine joke when 
he discovered it? It was horrid of that. 
little china doll to come to light in a 
molasses cake of the Collector of the Port. 
And so it went. Inger was in trouble most 
of the time. But no matter how virtuous 
we may all pretend to be, we will enjoy 
reading about the pranks of this very 
human and lovable child. This transla- 
tion by Emilie Poulsson from the Nor- 
wegian of Dikken Zwilgmeyer is exceed- 
ingly well done. E. F. M. 


So. 


Tur Mousn Boor. By Nellie M. Leonard. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 

You probably will never grow up into 
one of those human beings who shriek at 
the sight of a mouse, nor will you feel 
quite happy when you set a trap to catch 
these tiny creatures, if you have been 
brought up on the Gray Mouse Stories. 
You see, the Gray Mouse family were 
civilized mice and led a very pleasant life, 
barring of course frights occasioned by 
that wicked Thomas Cat and Mr. and Mrs. 
Giant and the two young Giants in whose 
attic they lived. Mother Gray Mouse was 
a widow with six children to support, but 
kind Uncle Squeaky was always ready to 
help. When they decided to join forces 
and all live together in the barn with 
Grandfather Whiskers and Granny, you 
can imagine there was plenty of fun. No 
matter where they were, whether at home 
or enjoying a summer yacation at Pond 
Lily Lake, the author succeeds in making 
these little animals real and interesting, — 
and children will enjoy their acquaintance 
tremendously. These stories have been, 
printed separately, but this is the first 
time they have been collected in book 
form. E.F. M. 
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THp Litrte BLup Man. By Giuseppe Fan- 
ciulli. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
‘$1.75. 

Some critics to the contrary, children 
do love the fantastic, imaginative tale. 
The Little Blue Man, although painted 
roughly, has an adventurous spirit and a 
kind heart. His ambitions soar from being 
a postman to becoming an actor. On his 
travels he does many kind and heroic 
deeds, and renders wonderful assistance 
to the King’s daughter in Cricketopolis, 
who is in danger of losing her third right 
leg. He stays for a while in the ant-and- 
cricket kingdom, and he learns much from 
them, also does a little good before he is 
literally “laid on the shelf’; and what 
better record can any of us have? May 
M. Sweet has kept the spirit of the book 
unmarred in her translation, and clever 
illustrations by Bacharach add _ their 
charm. 


Lirtte Satty Waters. By Ethel Calvert 
Phillips. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.75. 

Little Sally Waters, during her summer 
at the seashore, has so exactly the same 
happy time that other little seashore girls 
have, that little readers will thrill to the 
comparison of their own adventures to 
hers. Buff and Tip, her cat and dog, be- 
sides her mother and father, went vaca- 
tioning with her, and were her companions 
in fun. Of course every little girl, to be 
happy, must have playmates, and Andy 
and Alice, also summering at the shore, 
completed a merry little trio. The author 
well understands the secret of captivating 
her small readers by picturing incidents 
common to the lives of all children. 


J. M. BarRin’S PETER PAN AND WENDY. Re- 
told by May Byron for Little People, with the 
approval of the author. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Here, in simplified form, is the story of 
Peter and Wendy and of all the adventures 
of Never-Never Land, told for the “Littlest 
People,” who heretofore have been de- 
frauded of the joy all older children have 
found in Sir James Barrie’s magical tale. 


For Boys and Girls 

Grey SPRITE, THE SILvER KnicutT. By Fran- 
cis EB. Park. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $2.00. : 

What an undaunted little fellow was 
Grey Sprite, who set out to prove his 
loyalty to the Fairy Queen and get for 
her the Ancient Jewel—‘the jewel that 
shone with the light of the stars, and was 
shot through and through with the shim- 
mering gleams of the rainbow; and, most 
wonderful of all, before whose mystic light 
all truth stood naked and revealed.” What 
difficulties he encountered even to discover 
where the jewel was, and then to wrest 
it from the treasure hall of the Evil 
Gnomes, who guarded this wonder stone! 
It was only with the help of many little 
animal friends that Grey Sprite succeeded 
in his quest and was presented by the 
grateful queen with glittering armor, earn- 
ing the name of Silver Knight. Many a 
chance hereafter had he to prove his valor, 
for the Wicked Gnomes caused much 
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trouble. But why be surprised at his many 
deeds of daring; for was he not the 
metamorphosed spirit of the brave old 
pine tree, who had fathered the little weak 
things about him in the forest through 


all the seasons without a thought of him- ° 


self? This is by no means an ordinary 
fairy tale; it has a rare poetic quality, and 
is charmingly conceived. It is a book 
which has real value for a child’s library. 
E.F. M. 


Tun Brown CAStLy. By Rebecca Rice. 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. $1.50. 

What excitement reigned when the old 
brown house, for many years the favorite 
play spot of the neighborhood, showed 
signs of life and people moving in! Dis- 
may filled all juvenile hearts at the 
thought of losing their precious baseball 
diamond. But Fate was kind to the chil- 
dren, for the new owner proved to be a 
charming young lady who well deserved 
the title of Princess, which the children 
promptly bestowed upon her. She became, 
in fact, a fairy godmother to the young- 
sters of the neighborhood, for it was to 
help them that she had opened the “Brown 
Castle” so long deserted and silent. How 
she brought happiness to all, but partic- 
ularly to little Betty Brown, who found 
herself alone when good old Grandmother 
Brown died, makes a very readable and 
pleasant story for girls from eight to 
twelve years old. 


Bos- 


Gipsy NAn. By Carroll Watson Rankin. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. $1.75. 

Nan arrives at Aunt Ellen’s, with whom 
she was to stay until her father returned 
from Mexico, in a “large three-cornered 
rent surrounded by a few fragments of 
brown gingham.” She had started out 
properly clothed, and equipped with a suit- 
case and a doll. Her hat went out the 
window somewhere in California, her coat 
had blown off the rail at the back of the 
observation car somewhere in Nebraska, 
and the suitcase and doll disappeared when 
temporarily deserted by their young owner 
in the station at Chicago. It is easy to 
see that life at Aunt Ellen’s would not be 
entirely without friction; but in spite of 
her careless ways, Gipsy Nan makes many 
friends, and so works her way into Aunt 
Ellen’s affections that it is a dreadful 
blow to that lady when she is obliged to 
return the little eight-year-old girl to her 
father. Little girls who are naturally 
neat and orderly will really enjoy rollick- 
ing Nan’s adventures, because she is a 
most appealing young person in spite of 
her heedlessness. If there should be any 
little girls who are still untidy and care- 
less in these well-regulated days, to them 
the story will be especially enjoyable. 


E. F. M. 
Koorpnar WuHy Svrorres. By Frank B. 
Linderman. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


Would you believe that Antelope Chief 
could beat Frog Chief in a race out in the 
Great Woods? Of course Antelope is 
faster, but Frog Chief is smarter; that’s 
how he won the victory. This Indian ver- 
sion of the hare and tortoise story is 
found among the legends and myths of the 
Kootenai Indians of the far distant North- 
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west. With them, the Almighty made 
Nu-la-kin-nah (Old Man) and Old Man 
made this world and all that is on it. At 
first all the animals and birds were Per- 
sons. Some, Old Man changed when they 
did not suit him; war changed others; 
while others changed their looks and 
habits to suit themselves. Mr. Linderman 
has heard these stories many times from 
the lips of the Indians themselves, sitting 
around their lodge fires. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that they breathe out the 
freshness of the forest and are full of the 
quaint imagery peculiar to this primitive 
people. Animal Persons do haye most 
curious experiences. Younger people will 
enjoy them just for the story’s sake; 
grown-ups will find them interesting as 
Indian attempts to explain the universe; 
and all will be charmed with the manner 
in which they are told. E. F. M. 


Tun FOUNDLING Prince. By Petre Ispirescu. 
Translated by Julia Collier: Harris and Rea 
Ipear. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 

These fairy tales have a flavor which 
sets them apart from the ordinary run of 
legendary tales. They well reflect the 
customs and habits of thought of the 
Roumanian people. The hero is usually 
Fet-frumos, who is endowed with every 
physical charm, “youth without age, and 
life without death.” Iliane, the charming 
heroine, is always so dazzingly beautiful 
that she appears to be the Daughter of 
the Sun. These stories are peopled with 
good and bad fairies, and also with the 
“Zmeii,” or dragons, which are the em- 
bodiment of audacity and courage. The 
enchanted horse plays an important role.- 
He is the friend and counselor of the per- 
son whom he earries on his back to the 
far corners of the earth. Boys and girls 
who have not outgrown their love for fairy 
tales will find here an interesting and un- 
usual collection. 


Our FRIENDS AT THD Farm. By H. Ohivers 
Davis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

Our FRIPNDS AT THD Zoo. By Julia T. H. 
Stoddart. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 

Who does not recall first impressions of 
the farm with pleasant recollection? The 
long barn with filled mows, shadows, 
spooky corners, numberless alluring crey- 
ices in which a small boy or girl might 
hide, the great patient horses looking 
placidly out from their stalls, the cows 
just in from pasture, milk streaming into 
pails, the smells and the noises,—all com- 
bine in a vivid recollection to adults now 
imprisoned in cities. This is the fresh 
outlook Our Friends of the Farm presents. 
Billy, the little city boy, goes into the 
country to recover from a sickness. He has 
all the experiences lovers of country life 
delight to recall. Farm life is depicted in 
a manner sure to charm little readers. 

City children on the other hand, have 
the inestimable privilege of going to the 
zoo. To-day most of the larger cities have 
collections of wild life comfortably housed, 
and offering conditions for careful study 
of animal habits. The author of this book 
wishes children who go to see the wild 
animals and birds, to secure information 
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‘as well as merely to watch the creatures. 
Bobbie, the little adventurer, learns the 
simpler ways of the bear, bison, elk, tiger, 
zebra, elephant, giraffe, and numbers of 
less well-known wild creatures. 

Both books are written in language of 
the simplest, yet the authors display real 
talent in telling their story in a manner 
to appeal to children even of the first and 
second school grades. E. H. 0. 


JOAN Morsn. By Eliza Orne White. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Joan Morse, a lonely little girl, without 
father or mother, comes to live with her 
grandmother. She makes a friend of the 
“looking-glass girl,’ her own little reflec- 
tion in her mirror, whom she calls Chris- 
tabel. Later on, she finds some little play- 
mates, and, with her hundred-year-old doll, 
Betsey, her kittens, and her goldfish, she 
enjoys herself and becomes a comfort and 
joy to her grandmother. She is a friendly, 
companionable child, interested in every- 
thing—outdoor games, animals, and a 
wonderful doll-house. She has a loving, 
eager nature, and seems almost abnormally 
unselfish and thoughtful to her old grand- 
mother, whom she refuses to leave, even 
to live in Chicago with a devoted uncle 
and aunt and the prospect of young com- 
panionship. One doubts if the average 
child of eight would show so much un- 
selfishness; but it is an interesting, quiet 
little story, and ought to be well liked by 
girls of from eight to ten years. 


Boston: 


Gorpvon. By Sara Cone Bryant. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00. 

Any little boy or girl just learning to 
read books to himself or herself will de- 
light in Gordon. Easy words in large 
type, short sentences, many true-to-life 
drawings, induce perseverance, and in this 
case perseverance is rewarded by a simple 
story of a happy little boy who spent a 
long, busy summer on a farm. 


Jerry Muskrat aT Home. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
$1.50. 

Not a child nowadays but names among 
his intimate friends all the animals of the 
Smiling Pool Series. In this volume Jerry 
Muskrat is the hero, with Peter Rabbit 
and Reddy Fox appearing in lesser réles. 
Jerry’s methods of housebuilding and food- 
storing are instructive, though small read- 
ers will be too much lost in the fascination 
of the tale to know they are gathering in- 
formation as well as happiness. 


Tun AMERICAN TWINS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

No reader needs an introduction to the 
Twin Series, which includes the lives of 
little foreign twins in almost every country 
of the globe. Roger and Sally Priestly, 
these: American twins, lived in Penn- 
sylvania in the time of the Revolution, and 
shared with their gallant mother many a 
hardship and adventure while their no less 
gallant father served under General Wash- 
ington. Like the other volumes of the 
series, the book pictures accurately the 
customs and daily happenings of the era 
in which the tale is set. 
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A Boy or Oxp QurBec. By Orison Robbins. 
Boston; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.75. 

There cannot be too many books like 
A Boy of Old Quebec. It is a splendid pic- 
ture of the life of the period following 
the first French exploration in Canada, 
when Quebee was but a feeble colony con- 
stantly threatened by the savage assaults 
of its Iroquois enemies. Harly on a May 
morning in 1648 the Ribault family stood 
on the deck of a large ship which was 
slowly approaching this settlement. It is 
with the fortunes of the sixteen-year-old 
Jean Ribault that we are most concerned. 
He quickly and easily adapted himself to 
the life of the woods, aided by the fine 
old priest, Father Brébeuf, and the young 
Huron Indian, Pierre. Jean and Pierre 
spent much time in the woods for their 
amusement and later as messengers for 
the Governor. In those days, one could 
not venture any distance from the settle- 
ment without encountering hostile Indians. 
The boys had many adventures, and finally 
with Father Brébeuf were taken captive 
by the Iroquois. That brave priest met his 
death by torture so courageously that for 
many years he was spoken of in the 
Iroquois villages as the “Brave Black 
Robe.” Worn out, the Indians decided 
to postpone the tortures of the other 
prisoners until morning, thus giving them 
an opportunity to escape. This book ‘has 
a two-fold value, first as an _ historical 
picture of the early life of the French 
colony, and second, as a revelation, to our 
ease-loving boys and girls, of those times 
when boys were not only expected to act 
as men, but were given tasks which de- 
manded the greatest patience, careful 
judgment, and true courage. E. F. M. 


FicuHt ’5M, Big THRee. By Harold M. Sher- 
man. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
$1.75. 

Whether capturing bandits, playing base- 
ball, or struggling on the gridiron, Stuffy 
Owen, Pepper Lawton, and Brick Mitchell 
make a trio hard to beat. The opening 
chapters of this book tell how these three 
friends on a bicycle trip stumble on a 
gang of outlaws plotting to rob the fast 
mail. No normal boy would be willing 
to put the book down until he sees the 
outcome of this chance meeting. And then 
because Harold Sherman knows how to 
write a real boy’s book, the young reader 
will find himself just as interested in the 
developments of the football and baseball 
seasons of the Milford .High School, in 
which the three chums figure prominently. 


Life does not always run smoothly for’ 


these three lads, but they are quick to see 
their mistakes and manly enough to try to 
make amends for them. This is a fine 
book for boys of the “prep” school age 
who are learning to “play the game” and 
want to play it squarely. E. F. M. 


PouLy’s Sucrut. By Harriet A. Nash. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Some books, like Little Women, Little 
Men, and Susan Coolidge’s “Katy” Books, 
have a universal appeal to young readers, 
no matter how times and fashions change. 
Some of us who enjoyed every word of 
these books in our younger days will 
remember the shock we experienced every 
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time our eye happened to light on an 
illustration. They were so inadequate and 


different from the mental images we cher- ~ 


ished of our favorite characters. Nowa- 
days we gaze rather wistfully on such 
collections as the Beacon Hill Book Shelf. 
This comprises fourteen books which, witia 
one exception are old favorites attractively 
reprinted and charmingly illustrated. 
Polly’s Secret well deserves a place in 
this group. Polly, a most lovable little 
maiden, lived in the Kennebec region some 
sixty or seventy years ago, a happy, care- 
free existence, until she acquired the 
secret which was to prove such a disturb- 
ing factor in her young life. How well 
she kept her promise in spite of the diffi- 
culties involved makes a splendid story 
for young girls. 


CHICKENS AND VEGETABLES INCORPORATED. 
By Samuel Emery. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. $1.25. 

Most books that contain as much worth- 
while information as this one have diffi- . 
culty in escaping the charge of being dry, 
and run the danger of being carelessly 
tossed aside by the youngster who resents 
having knowledge crammed down his 
throat when he merely counts on being 
entertained. Chickens and Vegetables In- 
corporated, however, will not suffer this 
fate; for while the young reader will ac- 
quire a very clear working knowledge of 
the way corporations are managed and 
will be able to evince an intelligent in- 
terest in any chance remarks that Dad 
may drop concerning business affairs, he 
will gain this information in an exceed- 
ingly painless fashion. Judge Thornton’s 
boys wanted to earn some pocket money 
during the vacation by raising hens and 
growing vegetables, so a stock company 
was formed and carried on in a thoroughly 
businesslike manner. Like any growing 
concern, the young corporation encountered 
difficulties, even to weathering a bona fide 
strike, but its books showed at the end 
of the summer a portrait in dollars and 
cents which, while tremendously satis- 
factory to the shareholders, probably was 
of small value compared with the insight 
acquired into the science of finance. 


Turn House. THAT RAN Away. By Lola 
Pierce. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 

The little house actually did run away. 
When the flood came, it seized the chance 
and journeyed afar. It ended its travels 
in a field beside the stream it had floated 
away on. Now, -an adventurous little 
house of this sort is just the kind to have 
a mystery concealed within it. It took 
Jane and Theodora a whole summer’s 
vacation to untangle this affair,, which 
began with finding bits of a code letter 
and an old snuffbox behind the bricks of 
the fireplace, and ended by dissipating the 
unjust suspicions of Grandfather Jeffrey’s 
loyalty which had embittered his life for 
many years. This was really a job for 
Sherlock Holmes, and the two young girls 
were as clever and persistent as. that 
famous gentleman is reputed to have been. 
The story of their accomplishment makes 
an exceedingly pleasant and interesting 
book for girls in their early teens. 


BE. M. 


ae 


Rosanne Opens Her Windows 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Part 2 


After that first evening when Rosanne 
beat Kathleen at checkers, the girls were 
frequently together, going to the store 
after school, playing hopscotch on the walk 
when it was mild, or checkers or authors 
when the November storms swept them 
indoors. 

One afternoon Rosanne went with Mrs. 
Tripp to market and stopped on the way 
back at a tiny park to feed the fat, tame 
pigeons. As she skipped home, she 
noticed the scowly, pug-nosed boy who was 
wheeling a baby jerkily up and down 
across the street. The tot had been sick 
and Brother Tommy, the minute he hailed 
from school, was mobilized to “air baby 
sister.’ The expression on his face was 
‘similar to that caused by the sight of a 
bottle of cod-liver oil. 

“Let me.” Rosanne timidly addressed 
him after chasing her courage for five 
minutes. The boy’s scowl deepened, and 
his pug nose aimed squarely at her. 

“Let you what?” 

Rosanne laid a mittened hand on the 
go-cart. “Wheel her. I’d love to. I— 
never knew any babies.” 

Tommy stared. “Well’— He could not 
put his tongue to any words that ad- 
equately expressed his feelings. AS 
Tommy relaxed his limp hold and dazedly 
watched Rosanne take over his chore with 
animation, he felt probably as did Tom 
Sawyer supervising the other boys as they 
whitewashed his aunt’s fence. 

“Can you beat it?’ he muttered. “She’s 
doing it lots ‘carefuller,’ and—she likes 
doing it! Whockets!” 

Just then his roving eye fell on Slickers 
ambling in that direction, and in two 
whoops and a whistle a volley ball was 
cavorting merrily to and fro while half a 
dozen noisy children popped up under the 
magic fun always. exerts. Rosanne 
hummed as she tucked the baby tenderly 
under the robe. She was part of the 
neighborhood suddenly. She belonged. 

The next afternoon was blowy and 
bleak; and Rosanne, pressing her nose 
flat against a cold front window, realized 
with regret that Baby June would not be 
bundled up for her outing to-day. But a 
little after three Kathleen from Apart- 
ment 3 shouted up the stairs, “Come and 
go to the library with me! There's a girl 
telling stories, and my book’s two days 
overdue. Wait till I scrape up some 
pennies.” 

In a snug little. room downstairs in the 
branch library, the girls joined a group of 
children that clustered about a winsome 
ng lady, like bees after honey. Stories! 


How people love them! Seven years old, 
or seventy—they always welcome a good 
story. 

Going home, Rosanne, who had been 
very quiet, burst out excitedly, ‘“That’s 
what I’m going to do—tell stories. I—I 
ean do it now!” She faced an astonished 
Kathleen with flushed confidence. “I know 
nearly as many stories as Schehera-zade, 
or however you pronounce it. She’s the 
woman that told all those Arabian Nights’ 
tales to the sultan, you know.” 

“My goodness, do you?’ Kathleen gazed 
at her as one willing to be convinced. 
“Well, you come down to-night and I'll 
ask the Norton twins from the corner, 
and I’ll get Mom to let us make fudge, and 
you can tell us stories till you run out 
of ’em.” 

“T won't,” Rosanne assured her with the 
quiet confidence of one who knows her 
own ability. “I won’t run out.” She was 
almost as excited as if Aunt Lucia had 
asked her to go to a play with her. She 
was absent-minded at supper, and broke 
out earnestly, “Let’s see! Wasn’t it Circe 
that cast a spell on Ulysses’ crew and 
turned them into pigs?” 

Again, over the delicious date pudding: 
“Mrs. Tripp, how would you feel if the gas 
range suddenly spoke up and told you 
what to cook for supper?” 

“My land!’ retorted Mrs. Tripp with 
spirit. “I’d tell it to mind its own affair, 
and that it’s to cook whatever victual I fix, 
or Miss Lucia orders.’ Her beady black 
eyes inquired helplessly, “Now whatever 
put that funny notion into that child's 


noggin ?” 


“T was just thinking of Jason and the 
figurehead he carved from the Speaking 
Oak,” Rosannesmiled at her aunt. 
‘“Wasn’t it lucky he had it for a pilot when 
he sailed after the Golden Fleece? I’m 
going to tell the girls half of the Wonder 
Tales to-night.” 

It was literally all Greek to Mrs. Tripp, 
who was daily growing fonder of Rosanne 
who “took to housework like a house 
afire.’ And not long after, the two of 
them approached Aunt Lucia with a re- 
quest that seemed equally important to 
both of them. 

“Tf you please, Miss Lucia, it’s my girl 
Polly. She’s having her birthday and a 
gatherin’ of friends Saturday evening, and 
we want Rosanne with us. I'll take her 
when 1 go at noon, if it’s agreeable to you.” 

Rosanne was quite as thrilled over per- 
mission to go aS many a young lady has 
been over a chance to be presented to a 


She topped the crest of 


Royal Majesty. 
elation when she packed the round 
hatbox, for it was decided she should stay 
all night. 

She folded the soft green silk with care- 
ful hands and decided just what things 
must go with it. She would wear her red © 
jersey, for there were ways she could help, 
Mrs. Tripp assured her, and Rosanne’s 
heart rejoiced; for never in her life had 
she helped in party preparations. 

“It’s like being in a story chapter my- 
self,’ she thought happily as she tucked 
in a little box of sample perfume and cold 
cream she had long saved for some special 
occasion. “It’s nearly as good as going 
on a house party.” Then a tiny cloud ap- 
peared in the clear sky of her anticipation. 
“Oh, I do hope Polly likes me!” 

Polly did, thoroughly and whole-heart- 
edly. Rosanne could tell it in the dimples 
that played hide and seek whenever Polly 
laughed, which was often. Polly’s black 
eyes were full of sparkles, and her round 
face shone with good will to everyone. 
And she was so happy over the plain plaid 
gingham her mother had made for her 
birthday ; and the new brown oxfords that 
looked very ‘“‘every-dayish” beside Ros- 
anne’s slender black pumps. 

The Tripps lived in a queer little house 
under the viaduct near the Platte River; 
and while careless passers-by might have 
criticized it severely, Rosanne found it 
fascinating. Mr. Tripp was an expressman 
at the depot and owned a sad-faced, bony 
old horse named Pickwick. There was a 
lopsided barn about as old as Pickwick and 


Music 


How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear in 
cadence sweet, now dying all away; 
Now pealing loud again and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes 
on. 
—Cowper. 


Sentence Sermon 


How soon a smile of God can change the 
world! 
—Robert Browning. 


not much larger, and Rosanne climbed up 
to the loft and found real hay and a hen’s 
nest! Talk about Treasure Island! 

Polly had invited the neighborhood as 
a whole, and not one sent regrets. Even 
the family pets appeared—Miss De Lano’s 
black cat, the Pavoni’s lop-eared yellow 
dog, and Timmy O’Shea’s pet goat. Since 
it was.getting toward Thanksgiving, Mrs. 
Tripp and Polly had settled on seasonable 
refreshments. 

A checkered apron enveloping her red 
jersey, Rosanne excitedly flipped hot 
erullers into a crock of sugar, folded gay, 
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I 
Moses, the Child 
MARY L. T. TUFTS 


I think there’s not a little child 
That had a better bed 

Than Moses in the bulrushes, 
With green leaves overhead. 


And Miriam, his sister dear, 
To watch his safety there, 
Lest he should be afraid and ery 
With no one near to care. 


cm pe: 
Moses, the Boy 


The Princess made the child her son, 
To live with her at ease; 

To have the best things of the land; 
His will alone to please. 


But as he grew up strong and tall, 
And others saw oppressed, 

A mighty yearning stirred within 
His loyal, manly breast, 


To lead those people from the land 
Of wickedness and strife, 

Where they might love the Lord in peace, 
And live a better life. 


Til 
Moses, the Man 


So, by the burning bush he puts 
His:shoes from off his feet, 

As reyerently he understands 
"Vis God he comes to meet. 


He listens to the message plain ; 
He leads his people out. 

No more mere bondsmen they must be, 
Of that there is no doubt. 


So Moses guides the people forth 
Across the deep Red Sea, 

And through the Wilderness they go; 
The Israelites are free! 


Yet Moses still had much to learn; 
His people fret and strive; 

Not all could near the Promised Land, 
And more could not arrive. 


Though Moses, too, was left behind, 
High on that mountain top, 

If I could be as brave as he, 
There willingly I’d stop. 


he 


pumpkin-decked paper napkins, and bobbed 
about with Polly, borrowing spoons and 
things from generous neighbors. There 
were apples to polish and corn to pop over 
the old kitchen stove, which glowed 
warmly in a determination to add its bit 
to household hospitality. There were 
spicy, odorous pumpkin pies to set in a 
long row on a pantry shelf. Mrs. Tripp 
had achieved a giant pound cake, made 
on great occasions from a recipe handed 
down from English ancestors. This, dec- 
orated with eleven yellow candles, “and 
one to grow on,” was Polly’s birthday cake. 

Well, if bubbling good humor and warm 
neighborly spirit and a hubbub of talk 
and laughter enter into the success of a 
party, then Polly’s was an all-round, A-1 
- howler of a success. Rosanne, clearly the 
guest of honor, never laughed so much in 
her life as when fat-whiskered Mr. O’Shea 
tried to sit, cross-legged, on the big vinegar 
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jug and thread a needle without touching 
feet to floor. There were all sorts of 
hilarious games and jokes, and the chil- 
dren’s taffy pull “just beat all,” every- 
body voted. 

In a lull, somebody told a true story of 
how the Pavoni’s dog, Tony, had saved 
little Peggy O’Shea by pulling her out of 
the way of a heavy coal truck whose 
driver wasn’t watching his business. Then 
Polly threw Rosanne a bright glance. 

“Rosanne knows stacks of stories,” she 
announced proudly. ‘Tell us one, Ros- 
anne, while our teeth are all stuck up 
with taffy.” 

So Rosanne, the center of an attentive 
circle, told about Baldy, the famous lead 
dog of the Arctic trails—how his courage 
and intelligence had saved his master’s 
life on a bitter, long journey. 

Her audience inspired her to go on and 
tell about Whitey, a comical, tricky husky 
of the North who was clever enough “to 
steal the whiskers off a cat.” Even the 
grown-ups shouted as she told how Whitey 
could actually read the labels on cans. 
Because, didn’t his master prove it? He 
piled up cans of fruit and vegetables on 
top of a can of mutton. And when he hid 
to watch, didn't that sneak-thief, Whitey, 
tip over the other cans and run off with 
the mutton, which he opened and gulped 
ravenously ? 

“T wish I was smart as you, Rosanne,” 
yawned Polly just before the two girls 
drifted out on the river of dreams. 
“You’ve read so many books. Why, you 
know more right now than I will in my 
whole life, I expect!’ 

But Rosanne felt very humble. She be- 
gan to see that she had lived in her book 
world so exclusively that her eyes had 
been closed to wonderful things going on 
about her. Her windows had been shut, 
her gate barricaded—by books. And 
Rosanne began to do something about it. 
She and Aunt Lucia began to get ac- 
quainted these evenings when Rosanne 
could not study, and so Rosanne found 
opportunities for doing little things for her 
aunt. And the things they found to talk 
about! ‘Together they traveled far and 
wide in fancy, and built air castles of what 
they would do some day when their ship 
came in and took them for a world tour. 

Why, Aunt Lucia even read to Rosanne 
sometimes, and that was a dream come 
true indeed! Then Kathleen’s mother 
told friends in the block about Rosanne’s 
gift for amusing children and Rosanne 
found herself in demand as an entertainer. 

“They'll pay me to tell stories and play 
with the children while they’re away,” 
Rosanne reported to Aunt Lucia joyfully. 
“T can earn my Christmas money, and it’s 
such an easy way.” 

Aunt Lucia regarded her with approval, 
and there was fondness in her tone that 
was new and very precious to Rosanne. 
“You are passing on your buried treasure,” 
she said thoughtfully. “Giving out what 
you’ve been hoarding so long. Remember 
the teacher in the article who said, ‘The 
more you use your mind, the more mind 
you have to use.’ It’s almost as if you 
had been living in a darkened room, 
Rosanne, and had just thrown open your 
windows.” 
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“T see.” Rosanne nodded very soberly. 
And this time she really did. ei 

Time had stopped dragging, what with — 
Kathleen and Tommy’s baby sister, and 
ever sO many neighbors all around who 
welcomed the Story Girl. And one day 
the brusque oculist again looked into 
Rosanne’s eyes and was astonished at their 
improved condition. 

“H’m,” he said, and repeated it. “Better 
than I expected. Well, you may return to 
school next week. But that doesn’t mean 
you won’t need to be careful right along.” 
He waved a long finger at her warningly. 
“Very little reading aside from your study 
hours, young lady.” 

Rosanne flashed him a friendly smile. 
She no longer yearned to treat him as 
Morgiana did the Forty Thieves in her 
back yard. After all, he was only helping 
her to protect that great blessing, her 
eyesight. 

“It’s all right. I don’t have much time 
to read anyway,” she remarked serenely. 
“I’m pretty busy these days.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Pupil Patrol 


Public school and city officials of Wash- 
ington, D.C., are trying to make all school 
zones safe for children. Schoolboy patrols 
watch all streets near schoolhouses, and 
warn the younger pupils to take every 
care in crossing streets. Superintendent 
Ballou of the Washington public schools 
has drawn up these traffic rules for all 
pupils to follow. Other cities may well 
follow Washington’s example. / 

(1) Do not skate or play in the streets. 

(2) Do not beg rides. 

(3) Do not hang on automobiles. 

(4) In crossing streets where traffic is 
controlled by lights, always cross only on 
the green signal. f 

(5) Automobiles bringing pupils to 
school should approach the school so as to 
stop on the side of the street next to the 
school and not put the children out across 
the street from the school. 


te 


Jam for Supper 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Jam for supper, raspberry jam! 
Um! how nearly starved I am. 
Mother’s biscuits, crisp and light; 
Steaming stew just hits me right. 


Wind is roaring, bound to snow— 
Just a little while ago 

We were berrying, all the bunch; 
Took some pails and loads of lunch. 


Berries wild and thick we found, 
(Wondered if a bear’d been round!) 
Stripped the bushes, raced each other, 
Carried gallons home to mother. 


Had a diving match that week ; 

Fun to swim that icy creek. 

Went exploring Indian caves, 

Waged a war with barrel staves. ? 


No, I’m not a-gathering wool! — 
Three more biscuits and I’m full. 
(Clear forgotten whereI am!) 
Butter? Please. And pass the jam! 


> eS 
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To go into the Southland, says Dr. 


vy EW COURAGE to go forward in the 
face of great odds, 
added to its working strength, a prospect 
list of more than one hundred interested 
persons: these were some of the net 
results to the First Unitarian Church in 
Memphis, Tenn., of the season’s first 
preaching mission conducted there by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, October 17-24. 
Dr. Westwood, the mission preacher, feels 
that the Memphis mission was the most 
significant project of this sort in which 
he ever had a part, judged from the view- 
point of real results. 
When Dr. Westwood left the city, a 


young lawyer who had joined the church 


during the mission placed his hand on the 
mission preacher’s shoulder and with deep 
emotion said: “I can never be sufficiently 
grateful to the League for sending you 
here. I had lost faith. It is restored. 
You have made me see that religion can 
be rational. I am glad to have found a 
church where I can worship and be free.” 
An old member of the church declared: 
“You have given us faith to go on. You 
have made us see that the movement 
we are in is worth while. Without excep- 


tion, we all feel as never before that we- 
must stand by the ship.” 


This was the general feeling expressed 
at the farewell luncheon given to Dr. 
Westwood by the men of the church. No 
longer did they feel that they were lead- 
ing a forlorn hope, but that they were the 
vanguard of the great spiritual movement 
that had a vital contribution to make to 
their beloved South. They were reunited 
in a common purpose; they were revital- 
ized; they had been made to see that lib- 
eral religion was rich with depth of 
feeling and that it could grip the heart 
‘as well as enthrall the mind. 

One of the most prominent attorneys 
in the South, Robert S. Keebler, who 
finally decided to unite with the church 
as a result of the mission, expressed the 
conviction that here was a church that 
he could get into “with both feet” and 
work with the conviction that he was help- 
ing in building the great to-morrow of 
faith. As the mission preacher came 


away, therefore, he had the feeling that 


he was leaving behind a group who gazed 


upon the future not as those confronting 


insurmountable odds and who because of 
intolerant prejudice were doomed to 
defeat, but a group feeling confident in 
the righteousness of a great cause, en- 
thused with the assurance that they were 
the custodians of a great gospel, and de- 
termined that they would bear witness 
with increasing zeal to its power. 

The Memphis church has set its goal at 
fifty new members before the end of 1926, 


and with over a hundred new prospects 
it is more than probable that this goal 
- will be reached. 


There was great eagerness in asking 
questions. One night there were more 


than twenty written questions. Most of 


them were of a high order. There were 
foolish ones, of course, such as 
‘ did Cain get his wife?’ But the 


new members — 
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ie rm Wish We Had A Dozen Mission Preachers” 


Westwood after Memphis meetings 


majority indicated great seriousness. The 
interest in religion for childhood and 
youth was impressive. ‘What shall we 
teach our children about God?” was asked 
in several forms, as was “How shall we 
save youth from the perils of to-day?” 

The mission was enlivened by an attack 
by a leading orthodox minister. Osten- 
sibly paying a friendly visit and appear- 
ing to be interested in Unitarianism, he 
asked for an interview with the mission 
preacher, which of course the latter was 
only too glad to grant. After two hours’ 
conversation, which from the missioner’s 
point of view was as delightful as it was 
courteous, the minister with many thanks 
took his departure. Saturday’s papers re- 
vealed the purpose of the interview. Sun- 
day’s sermon on October 24 confirmed it. 
The private interview was used as a means 
of public attack upon the Unitarian posi- 
tion. The situation was such that it could 
not be ignored. Dr. Westwood had no 
alternative save to express a willingness 
to meet the gentleman in public discussion, 
even as he had done in private. -Up to 
the time of Dr. Westwood’s leaving, no 
evidence had been forthcoming that the 
proponent of Fundamentalism wished 
public discussion. However, the episode 
did much to gain attention for the Uni- 
tarian cause, and general public disgust 
was manifest against such tactics. 

Of the situation in Memphis, Dr. West- 
wood writes: 

“The earnestness and devotion of the 
little band in Memphis touches me to the 
quick. Seldom have I met a group sery- 
ing our cause at greater cost. I cannot 
speak too highly of the devoted minister, 
Rey. Henry F. Waring, and his wife. With 
an ability fully equal to his consecration, 
he serves the cause day and night. I feel 
that the Memphis church has a great 
future. If we had the men and the funds 
we could do great things throughout the 
entire territory. The fields are white unto 
harvest. 

“T wish we had a dozen mission preachers 
who could go to all our leading Southern 
cities. From a denominational point of 
view, it would be the richest pos- 
sible investment. This last week has 
strengthened my own faith in the richness 
and depth of our gospel and its liberating 
power. It is the Word of Life to those 
who believe.” 


Archeologist to Visit America 


Dr. William F. Albright, archeologist 
and Biblical scholar of international repu- 
tation, who is director of the American 
School for Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
will visit the United States in December. 
He will come to Boston and Cambridge, 
Mass., for lecture engagements, and will 
be available for other lectures. Miss Har- 
riet BE. Johnson, dean of the Tuckerman 
School, who attended the American School 
this summer, makes this announcement and 
speaks of Dr. Albright as an exceedingly 
interesting lecturer. 
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To Serve St. Paul Church, 
- Laymen’s League in West 


Newton HB. Lincoln, who has served on 
the staffs of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and the Young People’s Religious 
Union, has been jointly appointed by Unity 
Church in St. Paul, Minn., and the League 
to serve as administrative secretary of 
Unity Church and to do field work for 
the League in the Middle West, partic- 
ularly in Minnesota and Iowa. He will 
begin his duties in St. Paul December 15. 
The work of Mr. Lincoln for the League 
on part time, together with the services 
of the chapter counselors in the Middle 
West, is designed to fulfill the functions 
of the full-time Middle Western secretary- 
ship, which, on account of the delay in 
receiving returns from the Foundation, 
the League has not been able to maintain. 


NEWTON EH. LINCOLN 


Mr. Lincoln is a native of Cambridge, 
Mass. From the Boston Latin School he 
entered Harvard University, but left col- 
lege to enter service in the World War 
with the Twenty-sixth Division. Two 
years later he was honorably discharged 
and resumed his education, this time as a 
student of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. He taught there for a year after 
his graduation. Later he entered religious 
work, serving as mission secretary of the 
League, and last year as joint secretary 
of the League and the Y. P. R. U. in the 
Middle West. 

Mr. Lincoln and Miss Thelma Robinson, 
ehurch secretary of the Unitarian Church 
in New Bedford, Mass., are to be married 
on November 27. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Dr. Moritz J. Bonn of 
Berlin University, Germany, was the first 
speaker, on October 8, of the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre Friday Morning Forum, 
which includes distinguished leaders in 
many departments of knowledge in its 
program for the year. Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese is chairman of the Forum. 
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Florida Liberals to Meet 


Will plan joint efforts at Jacksonville No- 
vember 18, 19 


A fortnight after the joint meeting of 
liberals in Nashville, Tenn., November 5 
and 6, Unitarians, Universalists, and 
other religious liberals of Florida will 
likewise meet to plan for the common 
cause at a meeting to be held in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., November 18 and 19. 

This conference was called and is being 
planned by Dr. Frank B. Bishop, min- 
ister of the Bisbee Memorial Universalist 
Church in Miami, Fla., and Rey. George 
H. Badger, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Orlando, Fla. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. George F. Patter- 
son, field secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, who was formerly in 
the Universalist ministry. The meetings 
will be held at the First Unitarian Church. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’. MEETING 


The meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held on Tuesday, October 12, 1926, 
at the Women’s Republican Club, 46 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. at 11 a.m. 

Present: Messrs. Baldwin, Cornish, 
Duncan, Eliot, Fuller, Furber, Hobbs, 
Lathrop, Marean, Moore, Charles H. Pat- 
terson, Prescott, Reese, Rohrer, Speight, 
Sprague, Tufts, Mrs. Gallagher and Mrs. 
Nash, and by invitation Mr. Robertson 
and George F. Patterson. 

The records of the meeting of May 27, 
1926, were ratified and approved. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Hobbs it was 


Vornp: That the vote of May 27, 1926, rela- 
tive to the appropriation for the Sesquicenten- 
nial be amended to read as follows: 

“That the treasurer be authorized to spend 
a sum not to exceed $1,000 for the Unitarian 
exhibit at the Sesquicentennial.” 


The records of the Executive Committee 
meetings of June 15 and August 23, 1926, 
were ratified and approved. 

Mr. Oliver Prescott presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was accepted and 
voted to be spread upon the records as 
follows: 


ResotveD: The death on August 22, 1926, 
of Charles William Eliot has brought to a close 
the personal service of our most distinguished 
layman. 

Throughout a long and eventful life his in- 
terest in the cause of free religion has becn 
always active, always forceful, and always of 
incalculable aid, comfort, and encouragement to 
those who strive to extend the recognition and 
influence of liberal Christianity. 

His interest in this Association has been con- 
stant, and marked with that sincerity which, 
in countless channels, characterized his service 
to humanity. The officers of the Association 
have been privileged at all times to benefit by 
his wide experience and constructive criticism. 

‘By action of its Board of Directors, this As- 
sociation now makes permanent record of its 
gratitude that this great man has lived his 
long life in wide and understanding sympathy 
with the objects for which it has been founded 
and maintained. 


The president reported the death of 
Miss Louisa L. Schuyler and it was 


Vornp: That Dr. Lathrop be requested to 
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prepare an appropriate resolution on behalf of 
the Board of Directors. 


The president reported briefly about the 
public meeting of October 11, 1926, and 
after consideration it was 


Vorep: That it shall be the policy of the 
American Unitarian Association to maintain a 
Department of Social Relations. 


The meeting adjourned at 1.30 p.m. to ~ 


reconvene at 2.15 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Baldwin, Cornish, 
Duncan, Eliot, Fuller, Furber, Hobbs, 
Lathrop, Marean, Charles H. Patterson, 
Prescott, Reese, Rohrer, Speight, Sprague, 
Tufts, Mrs. Gallagher and Mrs. Nash, and 
by invitation Mr. Robertson and George 
F. Patterson. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Votrp: To approve for the eligible list of 
trustees of the Hackley School the following 
persons: 


Owen D. Young 
Creighton Miller 
Nelson Dougherty 


Charles H, Livermore 
Vormp: To add the names of Rey. Edwin 
Stanton Hodgin, D.D., and Rev. J. Harry 


Hooper to the General Conference Committee 
on Church Services. 


The president called the attention of 


the Board to the supplementary report 
of the Commission on Survey, and it was 


VorreD: To request the secretary to have a 
copy of the supplementary report of the Com- 
mission on Survey sent to each member of the 
Board of Directors. 

Vorrp: To appoint Dr. Walter R. Hunt the 
representative of the Association on the joint 
committee of the Unitarian organizations on 
schools and college centers. © 

Vormp: That the matter of the organization 
of a Department of Social Relations be referred 
to the appropriate committee for further study 
so that they may report on plans, scope, and 
probable cost of such a department to the next 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 


The treasurer presented a consolidated 
financial statement for the months since 
the last meeting of the Board as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand May 1, 1926...... 
Brom, GOnagtlongiiceis deities cls eye «iets 
Bequest of Miss Maria Liver- 
more of Belmont, Mass., ad- 
ditional 
Bequest of Wallace S. Draper 
of Wayland, Mass., added 
to the Mr. and Mrs. James 
Sumner Draper Fund—final 
Bequest of Abram E. Cutter 
of Boston, Mass., added to 
the Abram B. Cutter Fund 
OD, ,ACCOUMES «6610.5 + sisis.0 
Bequest of Frederick A. Beck- 
with of Fitehburg, Mass., 
additional’. Gaeceisnie ste 
Bequest of Miss Maria Bllen 
Smith of Arlington, Mass., 
to create the Maria W. 
Smith, Fund Jemeon parses oe 
Bequest of R. Stuart Chase 
of Haverhill, Mass., added 
to the Reserve Fund... 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay of 
Brookline, Mass., added to 
Reserve Funds otis ois siek 
Bequest of Isaac Barker of 
Middletown, R.I., to create 
the Isaac Barker Fund.. 
Bequest of Charles W. Cook 
.of Boston, Mass., added to 
the Charles W. Cook Fund 
Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, Permanent Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Susan M. 
Lane of Boston, Mass. 
Bequest of Miss Maria Hllen 
Smith of Arlington, 
Mass. 


$6,994.15 
2,389.50 


ee 


20,946.81 
1,250.00 


16,500.00 


244.83 


1,000.00 
10.00 
100.00 
15,098.81 


4,000.00 


815.71 


ee ) 


1,000.00 
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Gift of Arthur A. Smith 
of San Francisco, Calif. $12,000. i 
Unitarian Campaign, Ine. 852.20. 
Gift of Mrs. Margaret bi 
Ewing of Wheeling, W.” 


added to the Ewing Fund.. 1,000.00 
Gifts for special purposes.. 1,507.09 
Cc. W. W. Annuity Fund: 20,000.00 
Building Loan Fund—Puesio, 

Col., ‘real’estateyer en eee 648.00 
(Be H. Wonds..Ja. 2 1,307.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitariaa 

Church Fund.........+.. 37.39 
Unitarian Foundation, Inc... 815.66 
General Conference Account 312,24 
Investments, received for re- 

investment e..< «3-secs -.. 278,660.53 
Investment Building Loan 

Fund—repaid on loans... 15,890.00 
Triterest ii. ic eee a aoe 801.34 
Income of invested funds.. 102,935.01 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings..... 107.27 
Reimbursed for advances’ on 

General Missionary Work. 101.13 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Income Ministerial Aid 

Hund (ozs se, ek eee aya 105.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Income Morgantown, W.Va., 

HONG. <sieh pcvien ae nee 5.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Publication Department.. 11.26 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Traveling 2... an chien ee 50.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Income Harriet Ware 

MIU jojo afore eye cgaueseeinere tae 49.40 

$506,545.33 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 

CtC,)), aeaiem s arcia eres $30,833.85 
Salaries and other mission- 

ary ‘expenses. Jie ie 20,285.84 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 

Church Funds. ..4....eeee 119.41 
C.-K: H.. Fund? sist eee 500.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah Fund.. 11,700.60 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety—Pensions ........ 5 21,000.00 
International Congress of Re- 

ligious Liberals Account. . 300.00 
Gifts for special purposes.. 1,628.09 
Payments on account of sun- 

dry. trust. funds,.o.6. 25 18,408.76 
Religious Education Account 2,849.98 
Income Sustentation Fund.. 4,506.20 
Home Missions............ 8,595.75 
Investments and_ reinvest- 

ments = .2ii ware tems ae 333,398.05 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- ; 

Chased. «<5 cic suis eee 2,310.20 
Investment Building Loan 

Fund—loan ............ 1,000.00 
Publication Department. . 5,000.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 3,207.44 
Cash on hand October 1, 

VO2G: sts. cfeefechie wwe eile 45,901.76 

$506,545.33 


Upon the recommendation of the Publi- 
cation Committee it was 


Vormp: To recommend that “Children’s Sun- 
day Hour in Story and Song” by Moffat & Hid- 
den be allowed to go permanently out of print, 
the title removed from the catalogue and the 
plates destroyed, and that the publication direc- 
tor be requested to communicate with Rev. 
Vivian Pomeroy to see if he will submit a 
manuscript of stories for a Children’s Sunday 
Hour. 

Vormp: To ratify and confirm the action of 
the publication director in sending certain 
books in The Beacon Course, to the value of 
$17.50, to the University of Chicago Library 
to supplement those which they already have. 


Mr. Charles H. Patterson reported on his 
observations in the South. 

The president was obliged to leave and 
Vice-President James A. Tufts took the 
chair. 

Parker HE. MAREAN, 
Secretary. 


PITTspuRGH, Pa.—Miss Marion Fisher, 
a graduate of the Tuckerman School, has 
begun her duties at the First Unitarian 
Church as parish assistant. 


rh 


a 
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Dedicate Uptown Temple in Chicago 


1 argest Unitarian church plant in world is fully equipped 


HE LARttEST Unitarian church plant 

in the woild, the Uptown Temple of the 
People’s Chu.ch in Chicago, Ill., was dedi- 
cated at a memorable service on Sunday 
morning, October 10. The new auditorium 
contains two thousand seats, and every 
seat was occupied. The minister, Dr. 
Preston Bradley, preached the sermon. At 
another service in the evening, ministers 


of fellow Unitarian and other churches 


in Chicago participated, witnessing their 
good will and their sense of partnership 
with this church in its adventure of faith. 

Promptly at eleven o’clock that morning, 
the organist, Clarence Eddy, struck the 
chord of the processional hymn, and the 
first service of the People’s Church in its 
new home had begun. For the first hymn 
of the service, the great audience sang 
Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer’s “Forward 
Through the Ages.” 

J. HE. O. Pridmore, architect of the 
with an appropriate address 
presented the keys of the building to C. K. 
Anderson, chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee and president of the Board of 
Trustees. Mr. Anderson, on behalf of 
the Building Committee and the Board of 
Trustees, accepted the keys. Mr. Ander- 
son’s address was characteristic of the 
spirit which he is, he whose sacrifice and 
unremitting labors made the building 
possible. 

Then the congregation stood and read 
with their minister these words of dedi- 
cation :. 

“Wor the advancement of religion, for 
the achievement of a better social order, 


for the spiritual enrichment of individual © 


lives, for liberality of thinking, for the 
expression of true patriotism, for the 
highest service to this city, in the spirit 
of love and fellowship, we, pastor and 
people, hereby dedicate this church.” Dr. 
Bradley offered the dedication prayer. 
After the choir had sung “Unfold Ye 
Portals’ from Gounod’s “Redemption,” 
Dr. Bradley preached on “Modern Life 
and the Church.” He preached with fer- 
yeney and conviction of the liberal gospel, 
proclaiming, as he has been proclaiming 
for the past fourteen years, that this gospel 
can endure the most searching intellectual 
inquiry and at the same time lift up the 
fallen, mend broken lives, and give men 
and women courage to make a_ better 


world. Dr. Bradley’s sermon will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue of THE 
REGISTER. 

Emerson Abernethy, the new director of 
music, followed the sermon with a solo, 
“Arm, Arm, Ye Brave!” by Handel. The 
service was concluded with the singing of 
William Wadsworth’s “The Day of Rest,” 
and the closing sentences. 

For an hour after the service, Dr. Brad- 
ley stood in front of the pulpit and greeted 
members and friends who came to express 
their joy and appreciation. He had tele- 
grams of congratulation from all over 
America. Many members who had re- 
moved to other places thoughtfully remem- 
bered the church. 

A message that touched Dr. Bradley 
deeply came from Rey. Carl Lundbum, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Lin- 
den, Mich., of which Dr. Bradley was a 
member as a youth. It read: “Heartiest 
congratulations. As pastor of the church 
of which as a youth you were a member, 
I desire to rejoice with you in the success- 
ful completion of your most worthy enter- 
prise and the dedication to-day of your 
new church home.” 

Assisting in the service that evening 
were Rey. David Rhys Williams of the 
Third Unitarian Church in Chicago, Rey. 
Fred V. Hawley of Unity Church, who 
read an original “Dedication Ode” for the 


oceasion, President Franklin C.  South- 
worth of the Meadville Theological 
School, Rev. George W. Allison of the 


North Shore Universalist Church, and 
Rey. James 8. Ainslie of the Argyle Con- 
gregational Church. Rey. Frederick F. 
Shannon, successor to Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus at Central Church, preached 
the sermon. 

The Uptown Temple, four stories in 
height, is situated on Lawrence Avenue 
near Sheridan Road, and is equipped for 
every conceivable type of church and 
related community service activities. The 
color scheme of the auditorium is ivory 
and antique gold. The woodwork is of 
dark walnut panelling. On the ivory 
panel over the choir loft, in old gold, this 
saying of William Ellery Channing has 
been inscribed: “Live a life of faith and 
hope. Believe in the mighty power of 
truth and love.” 


Mid-Winter Conference 
for Y. P. R. U. Workers 


As a means of renewing the inspiration 
and practical help derived from the sum 
mer conferences, the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union is planning a mid-winter con- 
ference for officers of local societies and 
federations in the New England and the 
Middle Atlantic districts. The meeting 


will be held in the historic town of Deer- 


field, Mass., from Friday to Sunday, De- 


eager © to 6. 


‘The program will include discussion 


Biiriterences on local problems, devotional 


s, informal evening socials, and out- 


door recreation. The Deerfield conference 
is not intended as a substitute for or com- 
petitor of Star Island ; hence, the central of- 
fice advises societies that cannot send dele- 
gates to both conferences to give prefer- 
ence to Star Island. In addition to rep- 
resentatives sent by the societies and fed- 
erations, many delegates will probably as- 
sume all or a part of their expenses, which 
will, exclusive of transportation, not ex- 
ceed $9. 


WaAsHINGTON, D.C.—Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce has been preaching a series of ser- 
mons on the apocryphal writings that con- 
tributed to the education of Jesus, and it 
is planned to publish them all in a booklet. 


4 1029 
Finnish Churches Confer 


Plan to engage worker for their young 
people 

' Finnish Unitarian churches of Minne- 

sota held their first conference at the Uni- 

tarian Church in Virginia, Minn., on Octo- 

ber 3. The principal speaker was A. J. 

Jalkanen of Duluth, Minn., Finnish consul. 

Rev. Milma 8S. Lappala, minister of the 
Virginia church, was elected chairman of 
the conference and William Markkula was 
chosen secretary. 

An important piece of business was 
the plans made for engaging a worker 
among the young people of these churches. 
The next conference is to be held the 
first Sunday of next July. 

Rey. Risto Lappala began the work of 
interesting the Finns of America in Uni- 
tarianism. Since his untimely death early 
in 1923, this work in Minnesota has been 
carried on courageously by Mrs. Lappala. 

Mrs. ‘Lappala’s church in Virginia is a 
well-established center of liberal religion, 
organized in 1911. Its official name is 
the Free Christian Church of Virginia. 
Twenty-five miles to the north is the 
chureh at Angora, which serves a farming 
community. It was founded in 1916 and 
is known officially as the Independent Lib- 
eral Christian Church of Alango-Field. 
There is the mission at Idington, not quite 
as far away from Virginia. With the as- 
sistance of the Church Building Loan 
Fund of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the congregations at Angora and 
Idington have erected modest buildings 
that serve for houses of worship and for 
social activities. Mrs. Lappala visits 
these places regularly during eight months 
of the year, and at other times when the 
rigors of a northern winter will permit. 


Honoring Women Missionaries 


Under the auspices of the Interdenomi- 
national Committee on Home and Foreign 
Missions for Hastern Massachusetts, a 
recognition service for women missionaries 
on furlough will be held Friday, November 
12, at 2.30 p.m., in Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody of Beverly, Mass., will preside 
and conduct the devotional service. The 
theme will be “The Unity of American 
Women in World-Wide Christian Service.” 
Mrs. R. Clark Tillinghast of New York 
City, representing the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions, will speak on “The 
Appeal of Christ for America,” and Dr. 
Robert A. Hume of Ahmednagar, India, 
will give an address on “The Appeal of 
Christ for the Orient.” 


Mr. Blake Stays in Sacramento 


A report given to Tur Recister from 
usually authentic source that Rev. Berke- 
ley B. Blake had resigned the pastorate 
of his church in Sacramento, Calif., to 
accept a call to the First Unitarian 
Church in San Jose, Calif., has been found 
to be untrue. Mr. Blake remains in Sacra- 
mento, and the San Jose pulpit was still 
yacant when the last report was received 
from the Pacific Coast. 
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At New England Alliance 


Collection taken for Children’s Mission 
—Varied program 

A program that ranged with profit from 
the immediately practical to the far- 
visioned ideal, the taking of a collection 
for the Children’s Mission to Children, 
and Vermont breakfast hospitality of grid- 
dle cakes and sausage with genuine maple 
syrup—all in a background of gorgeous 
autumn foliage and early winter snow—- 
are some of things told of the autumn 
meetings of the New England Associate 
Alliance, held October 21 at Windsor, Vt. 
Highty-seven delegates from twenty-seven 
branches attended the sessions. 

“Alliance Programs” were discussed by 
Mrs. Paul S. Phalen, who. felt that a 
printed program was quite necessary,— 
typewritten, if funds did not permit print- 
ing. In view of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing suitable speakers, she recommended 
that Alliance branches draw upon their 
own resources for programs. She said: 
“Let us carefully prepare programs which’ 
shall include sincere and beautiful devo- 
tional exercises and a talk which shall 
lift and lighten the burden of the day.” 

Miss Frances Knight of the Windsor 
Junior Alliance gave an. enthusias- 
tic report of the varied activities of her 
branch during the year. The collection 
taken by the delegates for the Children’s 
Mission to Children amounted to $40.74. 

“What Shall I Teach My Children 
About Religion?’ was considered by Mrs. 
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Roger W. Cutler, who is chairman of the 
General Alliance Committee on Religious 
Education. There was conviction in her 
plea when she declared: “To-day women 
must bring into the home the spiritual ele- 
ment that was there in the days that 
have passed. Women must give little chil- 
dren the habit of religion, so that when 
they grow up, it will be a perfectly natu- 
ral thing for the youth to compare the 
teachings of Jesus with his own actions.” 
She would give children four watchwords: 
“Be truthful; be brave; be kind; and 
pray.” 

Rey. J. Theodore Johnson of Littleton, 
N.H., told of the survey which the New 
England Associate Alliance had financed 
in his town, and expressed his gratifica- 
tion that it was made possible. Henry R. 
Murphy, social service expert who made 
the survey, remained in Littleton several 
weeks, and was thus able to judge condi- 
tions wisely. 

After a harvest supper served by the 
women of the Congregational Church, Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass., gave 
an inspiriting address on “The Things for 
Which We Stand.” He said that it was 
only as people worked out their own 
salvation and that of others that they 
could feel God working in them. In work- 
ing out the kingdom of God, a civilization 
of brotherly sons of God, three things 
are to be brought about: first, enough of 
the material goods of the earth for every- 
one; second, international peace; and 
third, knowledge of God. 


“High Hopes, Resolute Courage” 
Report of Channing Conference 


Unitarian people of the Channing Con- 
ference met in their 121st session on the 
afternoon and evening of October 31, in 
the historic old church of Dighton, .Mass. 
During the sessions, there was displayed 
the ancient pewter Communion service, 
said to be one of the oldest in the country. 
The attendance dispelled the criticism that 
Unitarians are fair-weather Christians. 
During the afternoon and evening there 
was a pouring rain most of the time, yet 
there were 300. persons present. 

Young people of the Channing Federa- 
tion met in Memorial Hall, the spacious 
parish house of the Dighton parish, in the 
afternoon, while their elders met in the 
church. Speakers at the Federation meet- 
ing were George Chester Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Dighton Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union; Albert Lownes of Provi- 
dence, R.I., president of the Channing 
Federation, and Charles S. Bolster, presi- 
dent of the national Y. P. R. U. The new 

. Union of Middleboro, Mass., was wel- 
comed into the Federation. 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of Dorchester, 
Mass., spoke at the Conference session on 
“The High Lights of the Missionary Sur- 
vey.” Although much of the material 
presented was more or less familiar 
through the preliminary report of the 
Commission on Survey, Mr. Hudson made 
the findings of the Commission a personal 
message by his vivid, intimate presenta- 
tion. 

Rev. George A. Mark of Somerville, 


Mass., considered “Our Religious Heritage 
and Our Opportunity.” He said: “Reli- 
gion is made up of two elements: the will 
to believe, and the will to disbelieve. The 
first is an instrument of creative faith, the 
second an instrument of criticism to safe- 
guard us against untruth, cant, hypocrisy, 
and sham. 

“As free thinkers in all matters per- 
taining to theology and religion, we have 
dared to use our will to disbelieve that 
God will punish us for the use of reason 
as a means to the eomprehension and dis- 
covery of His truth; to disbelieve that 
all of his revelation about life and the 
universe is confined to the pages of the 
Hebrew Bible, and that he’has the tor- 
ments of an everlasting hell in store for 
those who reject the orthodox plan of 
salvation. We have used our will to be- 
lieve that God is the loving Father whom 
Jesus portrayed and revealed through his 
life of heroic fidelity to truth. 

“We are hearing much these days about 
the decay of religion, and of the immanent 
peril to Christianity in the crisis through 
which we are passing. But I do not be- 
lieve that religion is in any danger. Some 
of the obsolete theological shelters in 
which religion has been imprisoned are 
crumbling into ruins; and I infer from 
the number of apologists that have arisen 
to defend it that ecclesiasticism is having 
a hard time to maintainitself. But true re- 
ligion needs no defense. It is well quali- 
fied to take care of itself and all its chil- 
dren. It makes a constant appeal to 
that which is heroic in men and women; 
and at no time in history will it ever 


. 
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perish for lack of ardent and loyal fol- 
lowers. It defends us rather than we it.” — 

Rey. Edward P. Daniels of Hingham, 
Mass., made an appeal for all loyal Uni- 
tarians to contribute to the Unitarian 
Foundation. He deplored the apathy and 
the meager returns which have so often 
greeted the workers for the Foundation, 
but expressed his belief that in time the 
goal will be reached. 

In the evening a joint session of the 
Conference and the Federation was held. 
The address of the evening was given by 
Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
of Boston, Mass., on “The Danger and 
Opportunity of Modern Christianity.” He 
saw many dangers, the chief of which is 
interest in things and activities. He 
cautioned his hearers not to mistake ac- 
tivity for reality. Although socials, sup- 
pers, and these other things are good, it 
would seem that they have a tendency to 
detract attention from the great problems 
of life. Christianity, he said, is replete 
with evidences of physical energy, while 
the Oriental religionists are meditative 
and their leaders are thinking out the 
deep problems of existence. He fears 
that the time will come when liberals, 
face to face with great opportunities, will 
not be able to make the most of them. 

At the beginning of the Conference, one 
of the ministers said that it would be a 
good thing if Unitarians had to face 
Fundamentalist opposition. He thought 
that they had drifted into a sort of 
lethargy and indifference which is reflected 
in lack of interest in church life and non- 
attendance at church services. At the 
end of the Conference he was discussing 
the potentialities suggested in the magnifi- 
cent showing at the meetings, and in the 
moving spirit of the audience who had 


‘gathered to find common fellowship. 


“Our ministers as a whole depreciate 
that rosy optimism which was once so 
characteristic of the addresses heard at 
all our gatherings,” writes Rev. George L. 
Thompson, reporting the meetings. They 
are perfectly well aware that we are face 
to face with opposition and difficulties. 
But surely none went from this gathering 
with other than high hopes and resolute 
courage heartened by the demonstration 
of loyalty, love, and enthusiasm.” 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


At the forty-third session of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Boston, 
Mass., to be held at the Church of the © 
Disciples, Monday, November 15, Rey. 
Chester A. Drummond will give an address 
on “The Spirit and Technique of the 
Christmas Pageant.” Supper will be 
served at 6 p.M.; departmental conferences 
will begin at 7 o’clock, and the general 
meeting with Mr. Drummond’s address, 
at 8 P.M. 


Quincy, Inn.—‘The Twentieth Century 
in the Making” is the topic for the entire © 
year’s lecture and study program of the 
Lyman McCarl chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, one of an increasing number of 
League groups that are following a uni- 
fied topic throughout the season. tae 
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3 For “the Larger Church”—November 14-24 


The West and the South set an example of devotion 


“7 


\N A BASIS of percentage participation, 

— the churches of the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain districts are setting the 
pace for the entire country in the ap- 
proaching effort of the Unitarian Founda- 
tion, said Albert L. Barker, regional di- 
rector for this section, on his return to 


_ the national headquarters. 


A very great majority of the churches 
of this district are now actively engaged 
in preparations for the campaign, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barker, and every church that 


‘is obviously able to support the effort on 


‘one basis or another has stated its inten- 


tion of doing so. 

In California, thirteen out of fifteen 
churches are taking part, only two con- 
gregations having felt it necessary to place 
their own local needs temporarily above 
the denominational interests. These two, 
however, have signified their intention of 
assisting at a later date, when the time 


is more favorable for their support. 


“Despite the very great distance between 
the coast and the main Unitarian head- 
quarters, I found a desire at every point 
to become more fully acquainted with the 
general work of the Fellowship, and I was 
received everywhere with cordiality and 
given a most sympathetic hearing on the 
work that is being attempted,” Mr. Barker 
said. 

“A thing worth noting about the West- 
ern region is that many of the churches 
are located in districts where Unitarianism 
is both misunderstood and mistrusted. In 
these places a Unitarian finds himself in 
a different position socially, except in the 
larger communities, from that which he 
holds in the East. 

‘Despite this, many of the ministers and 
Laymen are doing and have done excellent 


-work in furthering Unitarian aggressive- 


ness and missionary activities. This spirit 
is certainly most praiseworthy.” 


The West, Mr. Barker believes, offers 
a great future field for the cause of the 
Fellowship; and although it may develop 
slowly, it is worth the unremitting effort 
on the part of the denomination. 

On the departure of Mr. Barker, Dr. 
Samuel Ayers, Jr., an able and popular 
layman of Hollywood, Calif., accepted the 
direction of the Southern California dis- 
trict in spite of the fact that he is one of 
the busiest physicians in this section. In 
the Washington and Oregon churches, Carl 
B. Wetherell, Pacific Coast representative 
of the principal denominational organiza- 
tions, is directing the campaign, following 
several months during which he assisted 
Mr. Barker in visiting the congregations 
of California. 

Returning from his trip through the 
South, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt has reported 
that most of the churches which he visited 
will assist in the effort, particularly those 
in the sections where Fundamentalism has 
been waging its strongest fight for the 
elimination of liberal principles from 
schools and colleges. 

Rey. Clifton M. Gray was cordially re- 
ceived in St. Louis, Mo., on his trip, and 
representative members of the congrega- 
tions of the Church of the Unity and the 
Church of the Messiah there have signi- 
fied their intention of taking part in the 
appeal. 

Most of the Unitarian churches of the 
United States have now been visited by 
representatives of the Foundation. The 
regional directors have made every effort 
to secure the co-operation of the leading 
parishes of the Fellowship. 

On Sunday, November 14, the intensive 
period will open. In the ten days that fol- 
low it is hoped that the Fellowship at 
large will answer the call of the Founda- 
tion and by their subscriptions make pos- 
sible the continued growth and ‘success of 
“the larger church.” 


How Denver Unitarians 
Serve Public Schools 


Several members of the First Unitarian 
Church in Denver, Col., are prominent in 
the public school work of that city. 
Homer W. Anderson is assistant superin- 
tendent of schools and has been in charge 
of the great school building program of 
Denver. He earned his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the State University of. Iowa. 
Before coming to Denver, he served as 
school statistician in Dubuque, Iowa, as 
director of research and assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Omaha, Neb., and 
as director of research in charge of the 
school building program in Detroit, Mich. 

©. M. Schenck, who was chairman of 
the Denver church for ten years, has been 
treasurer of the Denver school board since 


_ 1917, having given all his time without 


compensation to the schools for the past 


riage He is retired from an active 


eareer, which included the presi- 
of a railroad and of the Colorado 
Company, operating thirty general 
stores in Colorado and Wyo- 


ming. He is a member of the Colorado 
Society of the Archeological Institute of 
America. 

Miss Florence Barney is at the school 
administration offices aS examiner in the 
department of measurements. She is a 
woman of great ability in testing the 
abilities of the children. W. Walter Pes- 
man is the landscape architect for the 
schools of Denver. There are also many 
of the teachers and principals who are 
members of the Denver church. 


Boston’s Church Rally Day 


The churches of Greater Boston, Mass., 
held a Church Rally Day, October 3. It 
was widely advertised in advance, and 
resulted in marked increases in the con- 
gregations that Sunday. Among the par- 
ticipating churches was the First Church 
in Boston, which opened its church year 
with a sixty per cent. gain in attendance. 
This success moved the directors of the 
Federation of Churches to name the first 
Sunday in October, 1927, as an official 
Rally Sunday for next year. 
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Memorial Gift of Organ 
for Franklin, N.H., Church 


The First Unitarian Church of Frank- 
lin, N.H., which is undergoing extensive 
alterations and improvements, is to have a 
new $10,000 pipe organ, given as a memorial 
to the late Mr. and Mrs. Moses T. Stevens 
of North Andover, Mass., by their children. 
Nathaniel Stevens, Moses T. Stevens, and 
Mary O. Tyler. The organ, which -has 
been in use during the forty-two years 
the church edifice has been built, was a 
gift of Mrs. Stevens. 

Moses T. Stevens was for many years 
owner of a woolen mill in Franklin. The 
Stevens family have always evinced a 
great interest in Franklin affairs, although 
residents of another State; and this gift 
is only one of many coming from the 
family. 

The newly remodeled church, which is 
costing $50,000, is expected to be ready 
for Christmas services. 


College Presidents at Chapel 


November 16-19, inclusive, will be Col- 
lege Presidents’ Week at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. President Clifton D. Gray 
of Bates College, Me., Principal Lewis 
Perry of Phillips Exeter Academy, N.H., 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston Uni- 
versity, and President Paul Dwight Moody 
of Middlebury College, Vt., will preach on 
the four successive days, Tuesday to Fri- 
day. Dr. Gray is also American secretary 
of the Baptist World Alliance, and a 
trustee of Newton Theological Institution. 
He is the author of the Shamash Texts. 
Dr. Perry, a Congregationalist, was called 
to be principal of Phillips Exeter Academy 
in 1914. Formerly he was professor of 
English literature in Williams College. 
He belongs to the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society and the American Philologi- 
cal Association. He was the editor of 
Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta.” President 
Marsh is prominent in the administrative 
affairs of the Methodist Church. He is the 
author of numerous books on youth and 
religion. Until this year he has been 
editor of the Pittsburgh Methodist. Pres- 
ident Moody was ordained to the Con- 
gregational ministry in 1912. During the 
war he served as General Headquarters 
chaplain and finally as senior chaplain of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. At 
the close of the war, he became minister 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureh, New York City, from which he 
was called to the presidency of Middlebury 
in 1921. There will be an organ recital at 
12.15 on Monday, by Mr. Robinson, and a 
vesper service of music, devotional read- 
ings, and prayer at 4.30 o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


Called to Peabody, Mass. 


Dr. Howard C. Gale has accepted a call 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Peabody, Mass. Dr. Gale, who is also 
a practicing physician, formerly served in 
the Universalist ministry, and has held 
Unitarian pastorates at Norwell and Bev- 
erly, Mass, 
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Professor Coe to Speak 
to Sunday School Society 


“Religion and Youth Facing a New 
Era” will be the topic for the autumn 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday Schvol 
Society, to be held at All Souls Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Plainfield, N.J., Wednes- 
day, November 17. The afternoon session 
will convene at 3.30 o’clock; supper will 
be at 6.30, and the evening session at 7.30. 
A prominent visiting speaker will be Prof. 
George A. Coe, head of the Department 
of Religious Education, Teachers College, 
New York City. 

Rey. George I. Parker of Newton Center, 
Mass., president of the Society, will pre- 
side, conduct the devotions, and give the 
introductory address. Rey. Edwin Fairley, 
associate secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, will discuss “A New 
Approach to the Curriculum: the Ex- 
perience of Children.” A discussion of 
the topic of the meeting will be led by 
Goodwin B. Watson of Teachers College, 
author of “Case Studies for Teachers of 
Religious Education.” 

Group conferences will be held on these 
subjects: “The Creation of School Morale,” 
in charge of Rev. Alson H. Robinson of 
Plainfield ; ‘‘The Co-operation of Parents,”’ 
Rey. Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, 
N.J.; “Religion in the Home,” Mrs. 
William Klaber of Montclair, N.J.; and 
“The Conduct of the Worship Period”, 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education. 

Mr. Sharp will give an address in the 
evening on “Except Some Man Shall Guide 
Me.” The topic of Professor Coe’s address 
will be the conference topic, “Religion and 
Youth Facing a New Era.” 


Rev. Edward Cummings Killed 


Rey. Edward Cummings, Minister Emer- 
itus of the First Church in Boston, Mass., 
and successor to Edward Everett Hale in 
the pastorate of the South Congregational 
Chureh in that city, was killed in an 
automobile accident near Ossipee, N.H., on 
November 2. Mrs. Cummings, who accom- 
panied him, was seriously injured, and, 
at this writing (November 3) her condition 
was reported as critical. In addition to 
his labors in the ministry, Mr. Cummings 
had a productive career as lecturer and 
writer on sociological and economic sub- 
jects and as a worker for world peace, 
which will be reviewed in a later issue of 
THE REGISTER. 


For Swansboro’s Christmas 


A collection of $61 for the Christmas 
celebration at Swansboro, N.C., was taken 
up at the first meeting of the season of the 
Monday Conference of Alliance Branches, 
held at Unity House in Boston, Mass., 
November 1. The members stood in a 
moment of silent prayer in memory of Mrs. 
Christopher R. Eliot. Mrs. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach and Mrs. John 8S. Leavitt were 
appointed to the Conference’s Interdenomi- 
national Committee for Home and Foreign 
Missions, one to fill the vacaney caused by 
Mrs. Eliot’s death. A general discussion 
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on various phases of Alliance and denomi- 
national work was carried on under the 
leadership of Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, New 
England vice-president of the General 
Alliance. 


World Vision in Missions 
Urged at Essex Conference 


Unitarian missionary endeavor and the 
wise use generally of religious liberalism 
by liberals monopolized -the attention of 
delegates to the Essex Conference, which 
met at Gloucester, Mass., on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 31, the 409th anniversary of Luther’s 
ninety-five theses. The Conference recom- 
mended the observance of a “Lenten Quiet 
Day” for all churches in its territory. 

Various recommendations for missionary 
work within the Conference were dis- 
cussed and scheduled for later settlement. 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass., 
told of the twofold hope of the Conference 
Missionary Committee,—to deepen the 
spiritual life of the churches and to spread 
the Unitarian gospel. 

Rev. Hazel Kirk of Danvers, Mass., de- 
cribed with enthusiasm the window-dis- 
play method of attracting favorable at- 
tention to the liberal faith. She gave an 
inspiring challenge to Unitarians to catch 
the world vision, to look upon missions as 
an enterprise for the benefit of all people, 
for all conditions of people. 

The sins of so-called liberals—conceit, 
intolerance, and apathy—were handled 
straightforwardly and keenly by Rev. 
Norman D. Fletcher of Haverhill, Mass., 
in the Conference sermon. He pleaded 
for liberals to make wise use of their lib- 
eralism, to practice a genuine tolerance 
toward thinkers in other fellowships, and 
to awaken to their task, lest the liberal 
church go down to an undeserved grave. 

One hundred sixty-five persons attended 
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the meetings. Ernest Lindsey of Marble- 
head, Mass., was re-elected vice-president, 
and Dr. Howard C. Gale, secretary. 


The Best Kind of Missionary 


George A. Ricker, prominent layman of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C., spoke at the annual Laymen’s 
League convention in that city on “The 
Layman’s Duty to His Church.” In con- 
clusion, he touched upon a kind of mis- 
sionary work that is too often ignored in 
considering ways and means of advancing 
the liberal faith. He said: 

“A layman such as I have tried to 
picture is the very best kind of Unitarian 
missionary. His personality will radiate 
kindliness, his good works will challenge 
admiration and suggest imitation, his 
strong faith will reassure doubters, and 
his life lived on intimate terms with the 
Infinite Life will prove to the world the 
value of Unitarian churchmanship.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SHAKESPEARE.—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, ori- 
ginal! Price 60 cents. Postage 4 cents. THH 
SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. 

All Soul’s Chabal, Washington, D.C. 


$1,300,000 For “Our Greater Church”’ 


1923s ——— 1.950 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. _ 


BENEFICIARIES 


Fall Appeal November 14-24 


_ Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grorck G. Davis, Treasurer. 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. __ 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. ; 
Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Seminary, 
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7 AREL HASPI, who has been asso- 
IN. ciated with Dr. Norbert F. Capek in 
the Unitarian work in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, is studying this year at the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
in Berkeley, Calif., to fit himself for con- 
tinuing his labors for liberal religion in 
that country. It is expected that a 
daughter of Dr. Capek will enter the 
School for the next term to prepare her- 
self for rendering greater assistance to 
her father. A student recommended by 
the Brahmo Samaj has applied for ad- 
mmission to the School. Another new stu- 
dent is Sandor Lukécs from Kolozsvar, 
Transylvania, who was graduated from 
the Theological College in that city last 
spring. Francis Balazs, also of Kolozsyar, 
who studied two years at Oxford, remains 
for a second year at Berkeley working 
toward a master’s degree in theology. 
These young men from overseas show 
remarkable proficiency in English and 
have made public addresses which have 
won for them high praise. 

President Earl M. Wilbur is continuing 
his studies in Unitarian history, looking 
toward a magnum opus on the subject. 
At present he is preparing a translation 
of Servetus’ “Errors of the Trinity” and 
“Dialogues on the Trinity,” the two little 
books that started the whole current of 
Unitarian thought. The translations will 
be accompanied by an introduction and 
notes to make the work better understood, 
with a short biography of Servetus. 

The chair which fell vacant last year 
has been filled by the appointment of Dr. 
Hidred C. Vanderlaan as assistant profes- 
sor of church history. Dr. Vanderlaan, be- 
sides having had several years of active 
experience in the ministry of the Dutch 
Retormed Church, has had an elaborate 
training for his work. After graduating 
at Rutgers Theological Seminary, he took 
post-graduate work at Union Theological 
where he won a fellowship 
under which he studied for two years 
in Holland and Germany. He is, the 
author of two theologieal works, and has 
come to his present chair with the most 
flattering recommendations. He serves 
also as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Berkeley; and it is hoped that 


_ this arrangement may bring about closer 


co-operation than hitherto. between church 
and School. 
Prof. William S$. Morgan has returned 


- from a sabbatical year, which he spent 


largely in France, where he pursued his 
studies at the Sorbonne and the Collége 
de France, while also bringing toward com- 
pletion a work on “The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion.” He is offering a new seminar 
course on that subject, and a course in 
the new psychology considered in its rela- 
tions to religion. These courses have at- 
tracted more outside students than for 
some years. The total enrollment is 
‘eighteen, the largest number since before 


the war. 


The library of the school continues to 
at the rate of about a thousand 
jlumes a year, and: has almost reached 
e limit of the building’s capacity. The 
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we Dr. Capek’s Assistant at Pacific School 


His daughter to follow—Students from Kolozvar—Vanderlaan on faculty 


stack will have to be enlarged within a 
year or two. Valuable gifts to it have 
lately been received from the libraries of 
Drs. Gannett, Hosmer, and Wendte. Every 
year makes more pressing the need for a 
more adequate dormitory, and especially 
for lodgings for married students and for 
women. The lack of such a _ building, 
and of sufficient scholarship funds, stands 
in the way of the growth of the School. 


Social Service Exhibit 
by Minnesota Conference 


The Minnesota Unitarian Conference 
prepared an exhibit showing how some of 
the Minnesota Unitarian churches are func- 
tioning in community service work, for 
the Minnesota State Conference of Social 
Work, held on the University Farm 
Campus, St. Paul. The exhibit consisted 
of six posters and a table of the Social 
Service Series of bulletins published by 
the American Unitarian Association. 

The poster exhibit was headed ‘How 
Some Churches Function in Community 
Life.’ The other posters represented a 
series exhibiting activity in ‘‘Recreation,” 
“Health,” : “Clothing,” and “Community 
Service.” The first three named showed 
pictures of church club women or young 
people in their groups, and their exhibit 
given at the county fairs, illustrating the 
result of their work, with a statement 
that it was done in co-operation with the 
county home demonstration agents. These 


exhibits were furnished by the three } 


Finnish Unitarian churches in northern 
Minnesota at Alango, Idington, and 
Virginia. : 


The poster on Community service item- 
ized the activities of Unity Church, St. 
Paul, such as those of the Community Serv- 
ice Committee, the purchase of an organiza- 
tion ticket for the Minnesota Conference 
‘of Social Work, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
field trips to community service institu- 
tions, such as the Preventorium and 
Neighborhood House,—arranged for adult 
and ehureh school groups. The sixth 
poster was the statement of the social 
duties of Unitarian churches, as set forth 
by the Unitarian Social Service Council. 
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The exhibit was also shown at the 
Minnesota Unitarian Conference, held at 
Unity Church, St. Paul, October 12 and 
13. It was felt that this was only a be- 
ginning of what might be done in such 
an exhibit, but a beginning worth build- 
ing on and developing. The interest 
shown in it by the delegates to the Con- 
ference of Social Work is indicated by 
the large demand for copies of the 
bulletins. 


Evolution 
and Religion in 
Education 


By | 
Henry Fairfield Osborn 


The most illuminating and timely of 
Professor OsBorn’s recent essays and 
addresses on evolution and religion in 
their relationship to education are here 
presented, together with new statements 
of his views on the subject. The ques- 
tion of evolution and its religious signifi- 
cance becomes more and more a matter 
of concern to teachers and students of 
religion as well as to well-informed per- 
sons everywhere. 


Contents: 
Crossinc Sworps with THE FuNDAMEN- 
TALISTS 
Evotution AND RELIGION 
Evotution ano Daity Livine 
Tue Crepo or Aa NATURALIST 
Tue Eartu Speaks To Bryan 
Tue TENNESSEE TRIAL 
Tue Case ror Human Evo.ution 1n 1925 
How to TEeacu Evorution In THE SCHOOLS 
How to Restore RELIGION TO THE SCHOOLS 
Convincinc EvipENcE oF THE GEOLOGIC 
Antiquity or Man 
A New Basis or Creative Evo.uTion 


$2.00 at bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW YORK 


HUMANISM 
By 
CURTIS W. REESE 
$1.00 


provoking, and inspiring 
REGISTER. 


“A scholarly, 
study.”—CHRISTIAN 


“ ‘Humanism’ really does lift the reader 
above Babbittry and the muddy shallows 
of Main Street.”—Hartford Courant. 


“Short, pithy, whiplash sentences which 
are at once definitions and slogans of. 
the new movement.’’—Unity. 


“Wurnishes an inclusive and challenging 
program for a humanistic church.’—The 
Journal of Religion. 


Send for complete catalog 


The Open Court Publishing Company 


122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The man who does 
not learn by his 
mistakes 
turns his 
school-master 
out of doors 


best 


Notes of an Itinerant Editor 
(Continued from page 1021) 


persons who are proud of the eminent 
place Mr. Snyder has in the community, 
and of his successful leadership of the 
church and of the Iowa Association. Here 
I saw the beloved former minister, Ley. 
Mary A. Safford. Rev. H. J. Adlard de- 
sired that I come over to Des Moines, 
where I had luncheon with twenty of the 
laymen, and at night spoke to a very good 
audience indeed on the issue of religious 
liberty, which is alive on account of the 
move there to take children out of the 
publie schools for religious instruction. At 
Omaha, in Rey. Ralph Bailey’s lovely 
church, I learned what’a vigorous body the 
Iowa Association is, well endowed, and 
managed with great ability. This meeting 
was larger than any other I attended, and 
the social visits were delightful. Especially 
was I favored by dining with Arthur L. 
Palmer and Mr. Bailey. By a long day’s 
trip I just made my evening appointment 
in St. Paul, and in the beauty of Unity 
Church gave my message and received the 
impression of a most successful confer- 
ence, in which the young people were very 
active. Mr. Gardner and Mr. Davis had 
preceded me, and I heard the latter pre- 
sent directly, concisely, and earnestly the 
claims of the Unitarian Foundation. I 
must bear testimony also to the rare skill 
of Mrs. Minna C. Budlong of The Alliance. 
She knows how to travel and to talk as a 
traveler, winning her way-everywhere by 
her ease, grace, and devotion. And I might 
write many other things. I went out and 
I came back, and now we go forward 
together, a little better and surer, toward 
our goal. 


At Beacon Course Institute 


Authors of the Beacon Course texts are 
leading most of the weekly Tuesday eve- 
ning discussions of the Beacon Course 
Institute being conducted in the vestry of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
an announcement of which appeared in a 
recent issue of THe Reeister. Meetings 
are from 7.30 to 9 p.m. Following are the 
books and leaders of the first division of 
the Institute, the leader in each case being 
the author of the text, with the exception 
noted for November 16: 

November 2—‘First Book of Religion,” 
Mrs. Charles A. Lane; November 9—“Our 
Part in the World,” Mrs. Ella Lyman 
Cabot; November 16—“Heroie Lives” (by 
Albert Vail), Miss Marguerite Phleghaar ; 
November 23—“From Desert to Temple,” 
Mrs. Eleanor Wood Whitman; November 
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D TREO OF 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem- 


bership over 2,000. Supported very largely by Uni- 
tarians, Contributions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. Frepericx J. Sous 
19 Congress Street, Boston Resident Director 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches, 

Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SouTHwoRTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian | 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicago, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO 


CLUB GROUPS 


TO INSURE MAXIMUM BENEFIT 
FROM HOBBIES 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicre-Presinent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 

' Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. ™ °3 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED “ 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 4th, For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Proctor, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 


and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


30—“Living Together,” Miss Frances M. 
Dadmun; Dec. 7—“Peter and Paul and 
Their Friends,” Miss Helen Nicolay. 

Announcement of the second division of 
the program, beginning on January 4, will 
be made as soon as that program is 
arranged. 


Bible Bill Defeated 


A telegram from Carl B. Wetherell re- 
ports that the referendum on the proposal 
to put the Bible into the public schools of 
California was defeated at the general 
election on November 2. Particulars will 


follow in a iater issue of THE REGISTER. 


~, 
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In the Mohawk Valley 


Profitable meeting of Unitarians, Univer- 
salists —Professor Bray Speaks 


“Our Aim: A Constructive, Progessive, 
and Successful Liberalism.” So reads a 
large banner hoisted across the entire 
front of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Troy, N.Y., where the Mohawk Valley 
Conference of Liberal Churches met Oc- 
tober 22 and 28. The Conference met for 
that definite and modern purpose, declared 
Dr. Henry G. Smith, minister of the 
church, in his address of welcome. Dr. 
O. F. Kinloch extended welcome for the 
Conference in the name of the Univer- 
salists. Dr. E. Elmer Keeler, president 
of the Conference, said that the purpose 
of the meetings was not to convert a 
Universalist into a Unitarian or vice versa, 
but to effect co-operation between all those 
people who believe in liberal churches. 

Prof. John Murray Atwood of the Theo- 

logical School of St. Lawrence University, 
president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, dealt with the question: “What 
Constitutes a Liberal Christian?’ He said 
that no union of denominations or 
_ churches—Universalist with Congrega- 
tional or otherwise—should require a man 
to surrender any idea in which he honestly 
believed. The basis of union should not 
be doctrine, but a declaration of purpose 
to accept and follow the Christian way of 
life. Dr. Atwood declared that ‘a liberal 
Christian asserts the right of his own soul 
against the claim of any man, even against 
the best man that ever lived, to decide for 
him what was true or what was right for 
him to do.” Prof. A. W. Bray of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute objected to the 
use of the term “liberal Christian,’ say- 
ing that “historically a Christian is one 
who believes in Christ, but a liberal is one 
who refuses to be bound by any belief.” 

In answer to those people who point to 
science as the cause of all modern moral 
ills, Professor Bray the next morning gave 
a eareful discussion of the ways in which 
science is essentially idealistic. ‘‘Evolu- 
tion,” he said, “shows us the spectacle of 
mind gradually coming into its own... 
In the light of evolution, man is seen as 
in a stage of hopeful progress to higher 
achievement.” He continued: 

“The struggle for man is now a struggle 
of ideas and of ideals; but these are ever 
broadening with increasing knowledge, ever 
changing, reaching what seem to us higher 
and higher levels, with a compensating 
subjugation of those characteristics in our 
make-up which are the remnants of the 
past. When we come to the study of hu- 
man nature we must recognize these ideals, 
but their proper setting is obtained only 
by a study of man’s past and a recognition 
of the kinship with all living nature. We 
have to substitute a natural idealism for 
a disembodied and mythical idealism. 
Evolution and science do not rob life of its 
mystery, but give to life itself a stimulus 
to greater life, increasing ‘the wide hori- 
zon’s grander view’, and adding as the 
days go by new revelations.” 

Sectional meetings of women, laymen, 
the young people, and church school work- 
ers were addressed by Mrs. John B. Nash, 
-R. L. Stone, Miss Sara Comins, and Wait- 
still H. Sharp, respectively. 


The Christian Register 


Preceding Professor Bray’s address, Dr. 
Smith pointed out sins of liberalism, and 
indicated how it should be rightly 
intolerant. 

“Liberal religion is rightly intolerant 
toward sins againist the truth. There are 
at least seven of these deadly sins—am- 
biguity, compromise, evasion, pretense, 
politic indirections, bunk, and plain lies. 
Against these sins, liberalism presents John 
Milton’s white-hot, scorching words: ‘Of- 
fering to the Author of Truth the unclean 
sacrifice of a lie’... 

“In the old Hebrew Scriptures, search 
for truth anywhere came not as the in- 
spiration of the Most High, but as the in- 
stigation of the serpent. The fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge was forbidden. The 
Decalogue did not prohibit untruth. In 
the Christian church, zeal for truth any- 
where at all cost led to heresy, doubt, and 
schism. The religious conception has been 
that truth is handed down from heaven to 
a human race unable to obtain it 
otherwise.” ; 

Rey. T. H. Saunders, pastor of the 
Church of the Reconciliation (Universalist- 
Unitarian) in Utica, N.Y., speaking to the 
ministers on ‘How to Fill Our Churches,” 
pointed to the importance of interesting 
the children, of maintaining the church 
organization as an agency of self-activity, 
and of the minister reaching all manner 
and conditions of people in his rppeal for 
the spiritual life. 


PoRTLAND, Mr.—Visitors from twenty- 
four States, the District of Columbia, the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, and from 
China, signed the guest book of the First 
Parish during the months from July 


through September, although only a part 


‘of the visitors thus registered their 
names. Several had never been in a Uni- 
tarian church before. 
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Recognition Day for Missionaries 


Recognition day for missionaries on fur- 
lough of seven denominations will be 
observed Friday, November 12, at 2.30 
P.M., Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Unitarians are represented in 
the arrangement of the meeting and are 
invited to be present. One subject will be 
“Unity of American Women on World- 
wide Christian Service.” 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


AUTUMN MEETING 


All Souls Unitarian Church, Plainfield, N.J. 
Wednesday, November 17, 1926 


Subject: ‘‘Religion and Youth Facing a New Era’’ 


Afternoon Session 


3.30 Introductory Address by Rev. George Law- 
rence Parker, of Newton Center, Mass., 
President of the Society. 
“A New Approach to the Curriculum: The 
Experience of Children.” Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, Associate Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, American 
Unitarian Association. 
A discussion of the topie of the day, led 
by Mr. Goodwin B. Watson, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City, author of ‘‘Case Stud- 
ies for Teachers of Religion.” 
5.15-6.15 Group Conferences on The Creation of 
School Morale; The Co-operation of 
Parents; Religion in the Home; The 
Conduct of the Worship Period. 
6.30 Supper. (Served by the women of the 
Plainfield Church. A charge of fifty cents 
will be made.) 


3.50 


4.15 


Evening Session 


7.30 
7.45 


Devotional Period. 
Address: “Except Some Man Shall Guide 
Me.” Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, Secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education, 
American Unitarian Association. 
Address: “Religion and Youth Facing a 
New Era.” Prof. George A. Coe, Head of 
Department of Religious Education, Teach- 
ers College, New York City. 

All life and delegate members of the Society 
are requested to attend this meeting, and all in- 
terested are most cordially invited to be present. 


8.15 


To Tun UNITARIAN F'RLLOWSHIP: 


will go on. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Headquarters 7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 


The Foundation is the financial agent of the denomination. 
It collects and distributes moneys to supply the current 
needs of all the general denominational organizations. 


The Foundation enters upon its last great effort to raise 
$1,300,000 for Unitarian work during the next few years. 
ber 14 to 24, in all parts of the country—New England, the Middle 
West, the South, the Central West, the Pacific Coast, solicitations 
Devoted Unitarians will strive to bring home to our 
constituents the country over the great opportunity now before 
the churches for the extension of our faith, and the need of money 
in order that we may lay hold of our opportunity. 

‘Shall the hopes and dreams of “Our Greater Church” come true? 
The next few weeks will answer the question. 
if we work together, really work together, for our holy cause, than 
which there is nothing more important. 

We ask the blessing of God upon our effort. 


Epwin S. Wessrer, President. 
Ernest G. Apams, Chairman. 
Rev. Louis C. CornisH, Vice-Chairman. 
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We shall succeed 


“Why wouldn’t they let the editor take 
up collection in church?’ “Because he 
might reject a contribution.”’—Judge. 


Pandy: “Were you in that theater the 
other night when the gallery post gave 
way?” Monia: “Yes, and I tell you pan- 
tomime ruled for some time.’”’—Life. 


“What is absolutely certain is that, just 
like intelligence, stupidity is hereditary 
and—” “That’s a nice way to talk about 
your parents.”’—Le Petit Bleu. 


Departing Cook (after a week’s stay) : 
“Should any letters come for me, p’raps 
you'll kindly send ’em on.” Lady: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, if there’s any room on the en- 
velope fer any more addresses.”—Punch. 


Salesman: “This is the type of. washing- 
machine coat pays for itself, sir.” Pros- 
pect: ‘‘Well, as soon as it has done that 
you can have it delivered at my house.”— 
Good Hardware. 


“Wanted’—says an advertisement in 
the current number of the St. Martin's 
Review—‘a kind country home for a lady 
slightly mental.” This peculiar phrase 
reminds us of having occasionally listened 
to sermons whose authors seemed similarly 
to be but “slightly mental’’—some of them 
indeed, to be hardly mental at all.—Chris- 
tian Life. 


During the war an Austrian colonel was 
transferred to a new command. On reach- 
ing his depot he found stacks of useless 
documents accumulated in the archives by 
his predecessors, so he wired to head- 
quarters for permission to burn them. The 
answer came back: “Yes, but make copies 
first."—London Daily HLxpress. 


An amusing conversation between a little 
girl and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. At 
an afternoon reception she was looking 
hungrily at the cakes and sandwiches on 
the tea table. ‘‘Are you, hungry, little 
girl?” asked Holmes. ‘Yes, sir,” the child 
replied. “Then why don’t you take a 
sandwich?’ “Because I haven’t any fork.” 
“Fingers were made before forks,” said 
the doctor, smiling. “Not my fingers,” re- 
plied the little girl, seriously. 


An old preacher told the boys of the 
Bible class what lesson he was going to 
read the following Sunday. The boys, 
finding the place, glued together the con- 
necting pages. The next Sunday the 
preacher read on the bottom of one page: 
“When Noah was 120 years old he took 
unto himself a wife, who was [then turn- 
ing the page] 140 cubits long, forty cubits 
wide, built of gopherwood, and covered 
with pitch inside and out.” He was 
puzzled. He read again, verified the state- |. 
ment, and then said: “My friends, this is 
the first time I ever met this in the Bible, 
but I accept it as evidence of the assertion 
that we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 


An American guest tells this story about 
a quick-witted compatriot. Poor Smith 
doesn't cut a distinguished figure in his 
evening clothes. In a fashionable res- 
taurant the other night, as Smith stood 
near the door waiting for his wife, a tall, 
pompous Englishman came up and asked, 
“T say, my man. you the head waitah?” 
“No,” replied Smith quick as a flash; “but 
I heard him tell a young fellow this after- 
noon that he wasn’t taking on any more 
help,”—Western Christian Advocate. . 


i 
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WHO CONTRIBUTES 


The annual contributions last year were distributed 

as follows: 115 Churches; 250 Alliances; 6 other 

societies; 71 individuals. In addition 4 individ- 

ae will or otherwise gave to our Permanent 
‘un 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary ade 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenogra erap R 
Foreign Language Work, JEANNETTE SOUL 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


“The Chest With the Chill in it” 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Sinvi 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PULPIT 


3 and cHorr GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


» Cox Sons & Vining 11133 £,234 st. 


Does Bour Daughter 
Own a Bible? 

We have Bibles at prices to 

suit any pockgtbook 


Send for Catalog or call et the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY 


A novel, by D. A. Ricker. Sold exclusively in Boston 
by R. H. Wuitr Co. Price $2.00. 


MELROSE PUBLISHING CO. 
272 Congress Street 


OSHS eT eT Te TTT) ois 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON. 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
bo sioner minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


US TT TTS TTT eT eT Ts UT TTT he LTE 
Pe ee ee STS TTT ofr 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business aril Se 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. - Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features ores A het attention and 
progress. Specify catalog w 

18 Boylston St., Boston ~ rea 6300 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
gn ai 11. The church is open daily from 

unt t 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. . Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m, 
Sermon by the minister. : 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 Aa.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 


itus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 A.M. A cordial welcome to 
all. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning service, 
11 a.m. Children’s Church at 3.30 p.m. Hour 
of organ music at 4.30, by William B. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately 
after the morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. Vesper service Thursday at 
4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. ‘Bac., organist - and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 4.M., Morning Praneys 
with sermon by Dr. Speight. Week-day serv- 
ices, Monday to Friday, 12.15 P.M. Pre 
during College Presidents’ Week, No 
16-19: Pres. Clifton D. Gray, Bates 
Principal Lewis Perry, Phillips Exeter 
emy, N.H.; Pres. Daniel L. Marsh, Boston U 
versity, and Pres. Paul. rae Pitas 
Houne. “2s 


dlebury College, oe 
School, King’s Chapel 


